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Ir is announced that the Broadway Fire Insurance Company 
has resolved to divide among its stockholders one-half of its sur- 
plus in addition to its regular dividends. Its surplus January 1 
was $328,036, and this gives $164,018 to be divided among the 
few fortunate gentlemen who hold the $200,000 stock of the com- 
pany. Notwithstanding the general complaint of hard times and 
demoralization in the fire insurance business, the stockholders of 
the Broadway have no just reason to complain. The company 
was organized in 1849, its capital is $200,000, and the stockholders 
have received dividends aggregating $1,000,000, on top of which 
comes the division of the surplus. This is a good thing for them, 
but how will policyholders regard this reduction of the loss-paying 
capacity of the company? For more than ten years it has 
appealed to the public for business on the strength of having over 
$300,000 of net surplus, and the fact of its accumulation has in- 
spired confidence. To deliberately cut this sum in half does not 
seem to be a practical method of retaining public confidence, or a 
step that is calculated to overwhelm the company with new busi- 
ness, On the contrary, the agents are deprived of one of their 
strongest arguments in its behalf. Business men in general would 
be content with dividends ranging from twelve to fifteen per cent 
per annum without seeking to kill the goose that laid such golden 


eggs. 





WE desire to direct the attention of Auditor Swigert of Illinois 
to an assessment concern in Chicago, called of late the Commercial 
Accident Association. It has changed its name once or twice, to 
escape the odium, we presume, attaching to the name or names by 
which it has previously been known. This association is controlled 
and run by a notorious person, who at present calls himself “ Major” 
Henry Plessner. His record is sufficient to sink even a well-estab- 
lished concern, and only the exceeding gullibility of the public has 
enabled him to float the assessment association so long. This 
individual is reported to have been in service during the war as 
major of the Ninth Ohio Cavalry, but in 1885 an order was issued 
from the war department dishonorably dismissing him from the 
service for “‘ cowardice, insubordination and contracting loathsome 
diseases, unfitting him for duty as an officer.” He has been in jail 
in Saginaw and Indianapolis for various offenses, mostly for swind- 
ling fire insurance companies that he represented as agent. Among 
those named as having been victimized by him are the Firemans 
Fund, the Revere, the Security of Chicago, the Girard and the 
American of this city. Various individuals also mourn pecuniary 
losses sustained at his hands. He finally located in Chicago, 
where he engaged in the assessment insurance business, attempting 
to float companies that were never chartered. He now turns up 
as the manager of the Commercial Accident. There are several 
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gentlemen associated with him, on paper, at least, who cannot fail 
to be injured in reputation by consenting to his use of their names. 
Policyholders in an association managed by him should compel 
him to give good bonds for the security of any funds that may 
come into his hands; but as he has heretofore when under bonds 
quietly “ skipped,” and left his bondsmen in the lurch, it would 
probably be a difficult matter for him to find acceptable security. 
Auditor Swigert would do well to keep an eye on Plessner, and 
see to it that the citizens of Illinois are not victimized by him, as 
so many persons have been heretofore. 


THe Northwestern Fire Underwriters Association has a remark- 
able faculty for drawing out individual thought and ideas, and its 
annual conventions invariably bring forth a copious shower of care- 
fully prepared essays and papers on topics germain to the business of 
fire insurance. As a producer of insurance literature, the association 
has a record “ excelled by none and ekaled by few,” as Captain 
Cuttle remarked regarding his watch. Last week we devoted con- 
siderable space to the reproduction of several of the papers read 
at the convention, and this week we devote still more space to re- 
producing others. Had we double the number of pages at our 
disposal we could easily fill them with the brilliant corruscations of 
genius that illuminated the convention. But there is a limit to 
everything, and we imagine that our readers will be content with 
what we give them this week and not cry for more. The North- 
western Association is a pronounced success in its literary and 
social features, does a great amount of guod by bringing repre- 
sentative men together and making them acquainted with each 
other; but for solid, substantial, practical work, of the kind that 
field men can take hold of and apply to their daily work, the 
Southeastern Tariff Association is far ahead of it. Each, we pre- 
sume, caters to the requirements of the conditions which surround 
it, and the need of practical work is, perhaps, greater in the South 
than elsewhere. Any event that will call the field men together 
and stimulate them to better efforts is to be commended, and we 
wish “long life and prosperity” to all the underwriters’ associations, 





Tue Fire Insurance Association of London has closed its doors 
against new business, and its continuance in this country will be 
for the purpose of running off its risks and thereby relieving itself 
of the obligations it has assumed. We have received from Theo. 
W. Letton, the general manager, a circular wherein he announces 
that the company will receive no new business, and that this fact 
is not due to dissatisfaction with the American business, which had 
been profitable during the past year. It is generally understood 
that the company had met such heavy losses in other quarters of 
the globe that it desired to withdraw its deposits in this country for 
use elsewhere, and Mr. Lawrie came over for the purpose of taking 
the money back with him. He found, however, that even the 
reinsurance of its risks would not relieve the company from liability 
or release its deposits, so its speediest way to recover its money 
was to carry its business to maturity, letting expirations cancel lia- 
bilities till none were left. The premiums to be picked up in this 
country are always tempting to foreign managers, and they are 
induced to come here under the mistaken idea that they can retire 
at any time, and, by reinsuring their risks, withdraw their deposits. 
The Fire Insurance Association is not the first foreign company 
that has been deceived in this respect. Reinsurance may be satis- 
factory to the company itself, but the State authorities do not so 
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regard it, and, having the deposits as a guarantee, persist in hold- 
ing the original insurer responsible for the liabilities it has assumed, 
This may seem a hardship to the company, but it is just to the 
insured, who patronized it because of the guaranties it had given. 
The closing of this company seems to be particularly unfortunate 
for Mr. Letton, its general manager. He was formerly a popular 
and prosperous underwriter in Chicago, but about a year ago was 
induced to come to this city to take charge of the business of the 
Fire Association. His management has been careful, conservative 
and profitable, and Mr. Letton has made a host of friends here 
among his competitors by the energy and push he has displayed, 
the intelligence and ability that have marked his course. and his 
courteous and affable manners No doubt the contract he had 
with the Fire Association will give him the compensation agreed 
upon, but this will not restore the business he sacrificed or place 
him where he stood when he accepted the management of the com- 
pany. But when a great corporation determines to change its 
policy and to “go back” upon itself, the feelings or the rights of 
one or a dozen individuals are too trifling matters to be taken into 

consideration. The Fire Association had many good agents in 

different sections of the ceuntry, all of whom find themselves sud- 

denly left in the lurch by this change of front. We hope they all 

have contracts sufficiently binding to make the Association pay 

roundly for the disarrangement of their business it has caused 

them, and for any loss they may sustain in consequence. They 

were fairly entitled to reasonable notice as to the intentions of the 

company. 








HERE SHE GOES AND THERE SHE GOES. 


HE statement made by a fire underwriter in our presence 
recently, to the effect that the unprofitableness of the busi- 
ness in this city during the past five years had led to the with- 
drawal of a large amount of insurance capital, impelled us to look 
into the matter somewhat. The withdrawal of capital, of course, 
means the weakening of the indemnity upon which propertyowners 
rely to reimburse them in case of loss, and, consequently, the pub- 
lic has a decided interest in the matter. The list of companies 
herewith given will show that the gentleman who made the state- 
ment referred to was mistaken. He was, no doubt, honestly mis- 
led by the frequency with which the insurance press has given pub- 
licity to the reinsurance or retirement of companies, both State 
and other State, while the formation of new companies and the 
admission of other State companies to do business here was ap- 
parently overlooked. In the lists given below are included, we 
believe, all the companies that have retired from business during 
the past five years, and also those that have been organized or ad- 
mitted to take their places, with the amount of capital of each. 

It will be seen that the retirement of nineteen State companies 
deprived the community of the indemnity previously offered by 
their $5,868,443 of capital, while the retirement of seventeen other 
State companies withdrew $4,653,000 of insurance capital, making 
a total loss of $10,521,443 of insurance capital in five years. On 
the other hand, the organization of six new State companies 
brought into the field $2,300,000 of new capital, while the admis- 
sion of thirty-three other State companies not previously licensed, 
made available for indemnity their capital, amounting to 


$11,132,200. Briefly stated, the account stands as follows: 

Capital admitted in five years...........cccccseccesceccecs $13,432,200 

Capital setieed 10 Gv YORre..... ois sc ccater ss cteccsesvces 10,521,443 
NOEs 5 sve vend cree ee seercncedsceeripecen ewe $2,910,757 
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Thus the propertyowners are the gainers by nearly $3,000,099 
in the indemnity fund, as represented by capital, on which to rely 
in case of loss, and of three companies with which to do business, 
The list is as follows: 

STATE COMPANIES RETIRED. 








Capital, 
EI ON IE es a vine 8 Sak pom ponacibe ddee mbbnianeaeles $300,000 
RN I ia ai ti csirelis a paclandjanadee ate de uadenanmcews 200,000 
CE PU WOR sod ribacaccddiawdedanscaneewdewas 200,000 
PE SUE DENN i bc siokcdcsasivcwices. Comsevees 150,000 
SOR, OE SOUR ivineh a 60 e608 iin 699 Rees Rderkeeses conan 200,000 
DEOCMOMICR BUG TIRGCIG) 6.6:5-505450scees00c06se st sanseses 200,000 
PPR BE DD OIIIN 5 6 04's oc ncoe'sss.06e ens sanctions s64<0 200 000 
OREN, UW CUNNS d6 5. scaaw snide wwasey scheradaetin 200,000 
I a a aiaia dp bw 5:6 acs o.6baresae ase paleo we eeleweare:s 500,000 
American Exchange........... STONE OWE O Ok maa RES 200,0¢0 
I TT RUE aos vi srasdpecie siaveawreweneteeass “ewes 153,000 
ee cos scan was ha ewde a aa pw h Chie aiNediaies 250 000 
ESO Gio :coha ba rcndnaeoee pe asee tenesnseuninns 250,000 
Montauk, Brooklyn......... od SAGER MAR DARA CMS eam a Did 200,000 
PN I UE. cbr veunanheus duu cilvies seawieweecewae 350,000 
NS CMON cee. uscd cacedcesaneeceacbesanwes 400,000 
PN, SURE CUR iso cps keen sewssee rece eewokecurdseae 200,000 
INTE, SN UN 5 voy sien. pid <0 dale ode obhadiaeaaews 200,000 
SOARS, TRO COTE. 56.656 5860s 0 sachecadissersinwene 300,000 
SY ED ns. pccepicene decade's. anes saad aie wees $4,653,000 
CoMPANIES WITHDRAWN FROM THE STATE. 
GT ES i 5 5:68 69h 63 6D 4KS KES ORONO SS $300,000 
Factors and Traders, New Orleans............ceeeeecee oe 700,000 
PE, MNO isis dha swe eshewrs ewer sbiebdaedince’ ces 250,000 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania............see.sseceees itéeaee 200,000 
Washington Fire and Marine, Massachusetts............... 1,000,000 
Manufacturers Fire and Marine, Boston........ ..........- 500,000 
New Orleans Insurance Company, New Orleans........... 500,000 
London and Provincial, London............c006 sescvesesers 179,367 
Fight TAGAOL, WrOIOOOIOS a os ois occisscccscecsadesees Stet 200,000 
nN Pr aiuchisve Spi nel aud wed pssldi a eee DOS dia kee 200,000 
en er I INL oc 5. 5. paca: 5 cde ete § ecae ewe) ana Wie es ee 600,000 
ec creas. Src petekoumksecurendsaaeaesee ies 200,000 
re ee a 200,634 
eS as hiainis cilaksek aa euaey epnabkeeed 6iaa%s Mes on 234,235 
Pe PE, Si newborn s6 83k 564=smseeneshvenssecadebosens 204,084 
Dib TAGISS TIMMEB OT in 5 sc scicccces Sesvacosssnesyeecesees 200,000 
SARIS Fle TIER, FIN oo 56:0 5:60-b-vbcncceeesesecaccdes 200, 123 
Capital withdrawn, other State companies... .......... $5,868,443 
Diew TOrk GARth COMPANIONS 6 66oescccsceseenseedccsecs 4,653,000 
MOINS. 5555 45s006s es S8éncen apne aa eda beeen $10,521,443 
STATE COMPANIES ORGANIZED. 
EE cies devon sanies Lavarekenae se smuadian $200,000 
IEEE UO COU d oeit cee eeawaguhsean ch wawneowes 500,000 
Ne CNN INO iy ced cused e050 sedwanicedonane 200,000 
Fite AOROCI, FIO WOT io ce 5 5.00.0 550 000 bciesee s0bse0020 200,000 
RARE SU WE s hwo nkcnns  2eeens sideersseneedsenbeess 1,000,000 
PFUGOUIAL FICG DORON c co 6.60 ois svccvccosecccessenes 200,000 
658 S Wisk beksseee, Sab Fee SER erdeme 66h cred eed 2,300,000 
OTHER STATE COMPANIES ADMITTED. 
PE, III cos bu ceae bees aneudendtiessbesscewdes $557,200 
Fidelity Fire and Marine, Cincinnati.........-.......4 «-. 200,000 
Grand Rapids, Michigan............ Se rey eee eT 200,000 
a tai coed aii dddied we'enleusineiea-d 300,000 
I Ng is gt ck6.0 00s 64s5Gom wkeeeveresacaeams 200,000 
I NE os pd d8ec0s eos oFaNee ned eRon nes ae aes 250,000 
EE, ROI so. 045.6 0906S 4SSADOK OES SSR HS Eee Kw 300,000 
eee i, RN os cack aul bee acwebeesinwed. «0 200,000 
EO, POCONO 6055350 06 8 sdcsescnsereserivedsszwcees 250,000 
a ia Sa hain alata nape eee eae. arbors 300,000 
Mechanics and Traders, New Orleans................+..+-- 375,000 
Factors and Traders, Mew Orleans... oc cvecececvececscss 700,000 


Packers and Provision Dealers, Chicago.........44 sessees 250,000 
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Capital. 
Anglo-Nevada, ee NOR. bie caeederiases santos 2,000,000 
Meriden, Meriden, Conn... ..........eeceeeeeee ceeeeees 200,000 
Teutonia, New Orleans.........0seeeeee cerececcceereeees 250,000 
Marine, St. Louis......ccscesercccscrcvesecesecvoccssesees 200,000 
PE, SH. EMD cise Boece cn cesecemeceeendereecnaes 200,000 
Reliance, Philadelphia..............-....044 oe. ee 300,000 
Citizens, Cincinnati... ..cccecccscccececccensesveeeseenes 200,000 
Jersey City, Jersey City... 1... -. eee cece ence cence reeeees 200,000 
Louisville Underwriters......<.cccccccccccccsscccscceceees 300,000 
Peoples, Pittsburgh........ ..1 sseseeereeseeeeeeere F giieting 200,000 
Reading, Reading.... .....scecse ceccccccevecseeseccsoes 250,000 
Manufacturers and Merchants, Pittsburgh,..............++- 250,000 
ese Mutuel, San Franciecd... ......00csc0csvscesseswcses 300,000 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee...............00eeee0e: 200,000 
I, PUR cic esness 65560600 os tbe ss Sones eneeee 300,000 
Spring Garden, POTN, i660 0:50.0.04, 00% edkneaeN TRESS 400,000 - 
ee i OR <6. costae teste seh ee eomew acess 600,000 
Bi, SOD PIABCISCO onc ic vce csccccsesvcseessevesesereesee 300,000 
net i WEBCO, 4 5.00.0-045064 50 60anednrneen's' one 200,000 
A. SEMI. 6 s:6c.09 co 054s dace eesstaeweeseeaws 200,000 
Total other State companies admitted............. 20+. $11,132,200 
Sine TOT Bist) GHUOUIOS «oie sic cs eeiss s6esieecdevess 2,300,000 
AGZTEFALCS. 2. occ cccccceccccecvcccsesceccecseveseses $13.432,200 
Aggregate capital withdrawn......... .sseseeeee vee 10,521,443 
RN 10 CRINGE ys o0. 6505 econ ssn nee 108 eeet sawn ateancers $2,910,757 


Those who have been so long contending that there were already 
too many companies competing for business can derive little con- 
solation from this exhibit, and those who have been waiting to see 
the “big fish gobble up the little fish,” will be even more discour- 
aged. The record shows that for every company crowded out of 
the race by stress of weather, another is ready to take its place, and 
that the “big fish” must be provided with a patent extension maw 
before they are equal to the task of removing all the little ones by 
the swallowing process. Underwriters may continue to complain 
that there are too many companies and too active competition, but 
the purchasers of insurance can afford to see the fight go on be- 
tween the competitors so long as it serves to keep their rates down 
and augments the indemnity fund upon which they hang their con- 
fidence. It is a good many years ago that it was quite common 
talk in the street that the war of competition in fire underwriting 
would be prosecuted until the smaller companies were absorbed by 
the larger ones, and that then these, having a monopoly of the 
business, would make rates to suit themselves and constitute them- 
selves a monopoly. If, while the business is demoralized, a new 
company jumps into the place vacated by another that has grown 
weary of the struggle, what might be expected if it ever did occur 
that rates were improved and the business placed on a more remu- 
nerative basis? Instead of one company supplanting another, no 
one would let go its grip, but there would be an abundant crop of 
new ones ready to share in the manifold blessings of the new era. 
There were associated with the companies that have retired many 
experienced fire underwriters, in some of whom the capitalists who 
formerly backed them still have confidence. When a favorable 
moment arrives these gentlemen are ready to launch new com- 
panies and to renew their struggle for a share of the business. No 
class of companies, big or little, will ever be able to establish a 
monopoly of the fire insurance business, for there is too much idle 
capital seeking new fields of enterprise to permit them to enjoy 
large profits for any length of time without a contest. The days 
for these have undoubtedly passed, for when capitalists are glad to 


‘get three per cent for money, with ample security and no risk, that 


invested in the precarious business of fire underwriting will have to 
be content with mere modest dividends than the companies have 
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been ambitious to pay. The fact that the business is precarious 
entitles the stockholders to more compensation than they would be 
if their money was less exposed, but fire insurance capital has not 
met with such heavy losses in late years as to warrant the extrava- 
gant claims made for it by some interested parties. 

As the lists above given of retiring and admitted companies show 
the improbability of reducing the number of companies by persist- 
ing in the “demoralization” game, good business sense would 
indicate that it would be for the interest of all to seek a remedy for 
this demoralization, and “knock it out,” once and for all time. 
Organization alone can do this, and the necessity for it was never 
greater than now. The backbone of the hot season is practically 
broken ; managers are about done with their summer vacations, 
their fishing, yachting and pleasure-seeking in general, and on their 
return to business it might be well for them to seriously consider 
the question as to which is the better—hearty co-operation with 
their fellow-managers to secure the best interests of fire under- 
writing, or a continuation of the cut-throat game of the past few 
years? Most of the companies are here to stay ; they all hope to 
make money by doing so, and they might all do so if they would 
only organize to that end. 





“NORTHWESTERN BREEZES. 





THAT was an interesting decision which Judge Vanderburgh of the 
Minnesota Supreme Court filed the other day. It naturally occasioned a 
good deal of talk among insurance men. It was another case of the 
validity of a claim against an insurance company where it is proved that 
death was self-inflicted. Sarah E. Kerr sued the Minnesota Mutual 
Benefit Association, The case came up from Washington county, and is 
two years old. There is quite a little story connected with the case. 
Robert W. Kerr was the agent of the Stillwater Gas Company. The com- 
pany thought there was something wrong in his accounts, and ordered an 
investigation. Kerr took fright and fled to Canada. He had not more 
than got across the line when he was overtaken by an officer and placed 
under arrest. The first chance he got he stepped into the corridor of the 
sleeping car, drew a revolver and shot himself dead. Kerr had a $4000 
policy in the Minnesota Benefit. The association declined to pay it, on 
the ground that it was suicide superinduced by arrest for crime. The 
lower court gave the widow judgment for the full amount. The Supreme 
Court judge in an elaborate decision sustains the lower court in general, 
but holds the judgment excessive under the benefits of the association, 
and allows the widow only $855. 

* * * 


As to the law of the case, the court says that if the assured shall 
die in consequence of a violation of any criminal law, the certifi- 
cate as a beneficiary shall be null and void, but that suicide com- 
mitted by an alleged fugitive from justice, to avoid arrest and trial fora 
crime committed by the assured, is not to be considered as the proximate 
result of the alleged crime, and that his death by suicide was not 
within the proper meaning of the policy to be considered as a violation of 
law. The judge, moreover, holds that suicide is no defense to an action 
on a policy issued for the benefit of a third person where there is no 
stipulation to that effect. The association claimed that the widow 
couldn’t recover because her husband came to his death voluntarily. The 
court says that if the policy had read that the children, or other like 
heirs, had been the legatees or beneficiaries, the defense of suicide might 
have had good weight in law, but, as the widow was the sole legatee, the 
voluntary act of her husband does not in any way forfeit the claim. 


* * * 


Tue Minnesota Mutual Benefit Association is also plaintiff in an action 
that has attracted some notice. The suit, just begun in the Minneapolis 
District Court, is against Samuel Potts, formerly treasurer of the associa- 
tion. It is alleged that Potts collected over $15,000 for the association 
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between July, 1887, and March, 1888, and expended only $7421, leaving 
$7579 unaccounted for. It is charged that he appropriated this amount. 
Potts claims that he can straighten things out. 


* * * 


Tue St. Paul Underwriters have a new manager. George W. Hall 
resigned the office about two months ago, but it was not till a few days 
ago that his successor was chosen. W. W. Vail is the new manager. 
He is well known in insurance circles, having represented the Hartford 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., in the Northwest for the past 
twelve years. The Underwriters adopted the same rules that have gov- 
erned them the past year. Pr, fs fs 

MINNEAPOLIS, September 15. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


TORONTO. 


The Opening of the Exhibition—Honors to the Governor General—Accident at a Fire 
Department Display—The Fire Insurance Association and its Canadian Branch— 
The General Manager of the London and Lancashire Life Goes Home—Toronto's 
Rapid Growth—Personal Mention. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

When the exhibition was opened last Tuesday, the Governor-General, 
Lord Stanley of Preston was here and took a prominent part in the exer- 
cises, and there was a large procession, dinners, etc., in his honor, The 
fire department was called out at midnight on Monday night to show 
what proficency had been attained, and the first reel arrived within one 
minute and a half and the others soon after, but the turn-out was marred 
by a bad accident. A horse attached to one of the reels shied, and threw 
the reel against a hook and ladder truck, seriously injuring three firemen. 
The accident has caused much discussion, and the citizens seem to feel 
that the men are exposed to dangers enough in the discharge of their 
legitimate duties without being called upon to display themselves need- 
lessly at midnight. 

J. K. Macdonald of the Confederation Life Association of this city has 
returned from a business trip to the Maritime Provinces, and while there 
appointed F. W. Green, who has been several years in the company’s 
head office here, to the position of manager for Nova Scotia. 

It is reported here that the Fire Insurance Association intends to 
reinsure its United States business, but to still continue the Canadian 
hranch. Mr. Lawrie, the general manager, has been in this country dur- 
ing the past few days, and has returned to New York, 

W. P. Clirehugh has been in this city and left this week for New York, 
and sails for home to-day on the Umbria. He is the general manager of 
the London and Lancashire Life. 

Toronto bids fair now to become or rather to hold its place as one of the 
handsomest cities on this continent. Many elegant business blocks are 
going up, prominent among which are the buildings of the Canada Life 
and the Canadian Bank of Commerce, nearly opposite each other on 
King street. It is singular with what rapid strides this city has grown 
during the last five years. Buildings are going up all over the city and 
its suburbs, and the fortunes that have been made in land are numerous. 

J. H. Ewart of this city has been visiting Montreal, and C. C. Foster 
of Montreal has been here. R.MacD, Paterson, manager of the Phoenix, 
has been to Winnipeg on a business trip, and John Morison has been 
attending the Union meeting at Lake George. I. W. Holman, president 
of the Northwestern Underwriters Association, is back here after attend- 
ing the Chicago meeting. He reports the last the most successful meet- 
ing ever held. Day. 

Toronto, OntT., September 15. 








WESTERN ITEMS. 


ANOTHER new mutual fire insurance company has been organized. The 
locality this time is that beautiful suburb of Chicago known as Hyde 
Park. The company’s title is to be the State Mutual Fire Insurance 
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Association, and it will write churches, dwellings and school-houses 
“only.” W. A. Lowell is to be the secretary. 


* * * 


Harry B. Myers, well known on La Salle street and formerly chief 
clerk for Witkowsky & Affeld, died at New York on the oth inst, He 
was thirty-one years old, and was but recently married. 

* * * 


THE mutual fire insurance companies held their annual meeting 
Wednesday of this week at Chicago. The convention found a very large 
amount of work to dispose of. 


* * * 


C. H. Spencer & Co, of Minneapolis were recently appointed agents 
for the Northwest of the Mutual Fire and Fire Association of New York, 


% * * 


S. W. ANDREws, secretary of the Illinois State Board of Fire Under. 
writers, reported that forty-eight active and nineteen honorary members 
now comprise the board, There were 175 towns under their super. 
vision and 113 under compact managers. There were eight towns un- 
rated but not ready to place under the compact rule. Total number of 
towns under control of the board and compact were 297. Four towns in 
the State had rates suspended and will not be restored for some time, 
During the past year eighteen towns were visited and the local boards 
reorganized and the rates were revised. A great many towns asked for 
rerating, On account of new water-works, which generally are wholly in- 
efficient and unreliable. These water-works generally consist of elevated 
tanks, with a capacity of from 300 to 1000 barrels of water, supplied 
from wells or cisterns, The supply pipes and mains are of wood. Some 
difference of opinion exists concerning the practicability of such systems 
of water-works. The board considers the question of water-works of 
vital importance to the insurance interests of the State. If no merit is 
found in the present systems it should be disregarded at every point, 
The business of the State is in a very satisfactory condition. 


* * * 
Many of the local agents of Chicago were in attendance at the annual 
meeting of the Underwriters of the Northwest. 
* * x 


JosepH Myers, the vice-president of the Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest, was not in attendance this year ; he was much missed by 
his many friends. 

* * ea 

AMONG recent visitors to Chicago were A. J. Trumbull, general agent 
of the Syndicate of Minneapolis; J. Frank Patterson, assistant secretary 
and superintendent of agencies of the New York Bowery; A. E. Gay of 
Marshalltown and Chas, J. Muller, secretary of the German of Peoria, 

* x 1 


THE Protection Mutual of Hyde Park, Ill., C. E. Worthington, secre- 
tary, has paid a twenty-five per cent dividend. 
* * % 


Joun NAGHTEN & Co. of Chicago are now representing the Burlington 


as second agents. 
* x * 


THE Chicago agency of the New York Bowery has been transferred to 
W. H. Cunningham & Co. This company’s business during the past 
quarter has been very satisfactory. 

x * % 

Tacoma, W. T., on the 14th inst., suffered from fire to the extent of 

about $500,000. The loss occurred in the southern part of the town. 
* * * 

M. L. C. FuNKHousER, of the firm of George W. Montgomery & Co., 

Chicago, is a happy father. It’s a girl, and there is now a pair. 
* * * 


SECRETARY STONE of the Syndicate of Minneapolis has returned home 
after a pleasant visit East. 
# * * 


THE following Chicago underwriters are out of the city: Col. R. H. 
Eddy of the Union Central Life, H. S. Winston of the Mutual Life, 
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John K. Stearns of the Connecticut Mutual Life, F. W. Lotz, chief clerk 
of the Westchester Fire, S. A. Harvey of the local firm of Geo. C. Clarke 
& Co., Chas. Lyman Case of the London Assurance. 
* ' x # 
MINNEAPOLIS will add two new fire engines, a hose carriage, a truck, 
etc., to the apparatus of its fire department. D. W. S. 
Cuicaco, September 15. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





NINETEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION OF 
THE NORTHWEST. 


FIRST DAY—Morninc SEsston, 


Wuen President I. W. Holman called the members of the association to 
order at 10.30 A.M. on Wednesday, September 12, there were about sixty- 
five gentlemen ready to respond to the roll call.. Major Bliven proposed 
that local agents be invited to attend the proceedings, which was con- 
curred in. The executive committee approved the president’s bill of 
expenses for the past year and recommended that the subject of re- 
munerating speakers for their expenses be referred to the president and 
secretary of the committee. The following names were then presented 
for membership and their owners duiy declared elected : 

H. W. Gray, Jr., special agent of the American of Philadelphia at 
Louisville, Ky.; J. B. McLeran, compact manager at Duluth, Minn.; C, 
W. Fort, special agent Home, New York, at Topeka, Kan.; Jos. W. 
O'Brien, special agent Phenix, Brooklyn, N. Y., at Grand Haven, Mich.; 
Wm. H. Woodward, adjuster and special agent at Chicago ; W. I. How- 
ard, special agent Anglo-Nevada at Chicago; J. B. Wharton, special 
agent Home, New York, at Jacksonville, Ill.; W. C. Leach, State agent 
Hekla at Minneapolis; W. H. Wheeler, State agent Home, New York, at 
Louisville ; H. C. Martin, editer of Rough Notes, Indianapolis; R. L. 
Klum. State agent Home, New York, at Indianapolis; Arthur Marks, 
State Agent Home, New York, Detroit; E. S. Page, State agent Home, 
New York, Des Moines; W. F. Thummel, special agent National Fire 
at Minneapolis; W. A. Chapman, special agent Commercial Union at 
Grand Rapids; Wm. R. Foster, State agent New York Underwriters at 
Grand Rapids ; John D. Cory, special agent Queen Insurance Company, 
Chicago ; G. M. Fisher, special agent London Assurance Corporation at 
Chicago ; J. B. F. Hall, special agent London Assurance Corporation at 
St. Louis; P. M. Plank, State agent Home, New York, at Chicago; N. 
A. Blume, special agent Michigan Fire and Marine at Chicago, 

The insurance press was represented as follows: C. C. Hine, Monitor ; 
C.M. Ransom, Standard; H. C. Martin, Rough Notes; J. S. Bloom- 
ingston and W. F. Freeman, Investigator; Charles A. Hewitt, Argus; 
DeWitt Stevens, manager Chicago office THE SPECTATOR. 

The secretary’s report showed the following: Active members, 282; 
honorary members, 2; total, 284; admitted at last meeting, active, 36 ; 
honorary member, 1; resigned since last meeting, 18; died since last 
meeting, 4; total membership, 306 ; cash on hand at this date $145.95. 

The following named gentlemen sent letters of regret and at same time 
complimented the association for the excellent work which had been 
accomplished during the past: 

Geo. L. Chase, president, P. C. Royce, secretary, Hartford Fire; H. 
H. Lamport, president, F. C. Moore, vice-president, Continental Insur- 
ance Company, New York; R. Dale Benson, vice-president Pennsyl- 
vania Fire; John Morison, governor British America; Thos. H. Mont- 
gomery, president American Fire, Philadelphia; Jacob E. Peterson, 
secretary Spring Garden ; John H, Law, manager Royal Insurance Com- 
pany; J. L. Cunningham, secretary Glens Falls; J. W. McAllister, 
president Franklin Fire, Philadelphia; H. K. Miller of the National 
Board of New York Fire Underwriters; C. K. Drew of the New Orleans 
Fire Insurance Association ; Chas. W. Kellogg, manager Firemans Fund 
at Boston ; Geo, L. Chase, president Hartford Fire; Chas, Platt, Presi- 
dent Insurance Company of North America, besides many others, 

I, W. Holman, the president, then called the attention of the members 
to the excellent programme which was to be carried out and to the fact 
that the usual president’s address would be omitted. He referred briefly 
to the causes leading up to the organization of the association, its power, 
influence, benefits and present condition and character. He referred in 
a feelingly manner to the death of Cornell, Preston, Spalding and 
Underwood, who were members. 

The address on *‘ Something that looks like the philosopher’s stone,” 
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by C. B. Whiting, printed in THe SrecraTor last week, closed the 


session, 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


In discussing the question of ‘Who should make the rate,” L. D. 
Moody, special agent of the Franklin Fire, said the question was one of the 
most practical, and at the same time one of the most complicated. The 
system of schedules was wrong. The rating should be started on a 
proper basis, after which all risks should be properly considered and in- 
cluded. It was a much debated question as to who should make this 
rate. The local agent was not the proper person. He was subjected to 
a great pressure from the customer, and was rarely free from prejudice. 
It was only fair that the company, which had to pay all losses, should 
make the rate. The special agent was disqualified by reason of the pre- 
judice communicated to him by the local agent. In the opinion of the 
speaker the local manager, representing all the companies, was the 
proper person to fix the rate. 

Major Charles E, Bliven, manager at Chicago of the American Fire, 
read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Rates and Rating” (an abstract of this 
paper will be foun’ in other columns). 

“Suggestions to young special agents” were in a very amusing and 
off-hand manner given by Charles Lyman Case, manager at Chicago of 
the London Assurance Corporation. 

H. H. Walker, secretary at Chicago of the farm department of the Home 
Insurance Company, New York, read the paper on the “ Practical use 
of professional standards,” published in THE SPECTATOk of last week. 

John A. Finch of Indiana read a paper entitled ‘‘ Insurance companies 
in court” (printed elsewhere). 

Judge A C. Blodgett of Detroit followed with a few pertinent remarks 
on contracts, not only of insurance, but other matters; he also read a 
paper which he prepared some time ago relative to an insurance law case. 

A memorial address on the death of Wm. B. Cornell by Thomas S. 
Chard was read by J. O. Wilson, W. P. Harford of Morrow, O., follow- 
ing with appropriate remarks. 


SECOND DAY—Morninc SEssion. 


At Thursday morning's session the reports of State boards and other 
organizations and remarks by compact managers were posted, to be 
printed in the proceedings, after which E. H. Munson read a paper on 
‘* The relations of the local agents to the moral hazard.” After dissect- 
ing the local agent he had come to the conclusion that contingent com- 
missions were a necessity to secure absolute success. 

L. J. Bonar spoke of ‘‘Communism from an insurance standpoint.” 
He said among other things: 


All along down through the history of the world, from the time when Adam fell 
and Cain killed his brother to this day, there have appeared here and there tempt- 
ers in human form, w.th glib tongues, oily words and communistic ideas, stiring 
up elements of unjustifiable discontent. Ambitions to rule have arisen which have 
‘kept the swords c — in every branch cf our social and industrial organizations. 
From this ambition of kings and monarchs and the outrageous penalties visited 
upon such as dared dispute their orders have grown communism and a crop of 
other tares, contesting to-day with the wheat the right ot the soil. 

A photograph of N hilism, Anarchy and Communism would portray the hideous 
features of three evil spirits, born of tyranny and discontent. Communism en- 
tered early into the affairs of the world. Its mission has ever been in the dual 
capacity of the enemy and friend of wealth—to destroy and to distribute. Its govern- 
ing motives have been malice and selfishness. It has ever been the e:emy of 
organized, progressive society, sapping i's foundations; the worm gnawing at the 
ro.ts of our system of government; a vampire on our vast insurance interests, 
sucking their life-blood. e ; 

An insurance company. organized as it is for the collection and distribution of 
wealth, seems to more fully meet the communistic idea than any other corporate 
power. Inthe weakness of its defenses and the ease with which its coff-rs are 
reached through crime, an insurance company supplies to communism a fat goose 
for plucking. The dangers of communism to our insurance interests are only 
brougat into public notice in its active operations under some organized state, but 
it commands the attention of assurers and the tunds of companies in an unorgan- 
ized form. When its organized activities attract attention only then does the law 
assert itself. 

The black shadows which so recently hung like a pall over this Garden City of 
the West, where five representatives of organiz d enmity to law and order paid 
the extreme penalty of crime, have hard:y faded from sight, and it was only the 
strong arm of the law that then saved this m -tropotis, this great Western centre of 
bus’ness activities, of insurance, from becoming a desolation. Not only where 
communism thus thrusts its bloody hands avd murderous head above the common 
herd, but in its stealthy tread in the darkness as well, should the law be able to 
place its grip upon its throat. Insurance and communism cannot, in their antag- 
onistic interests, maintain a healthy existence in the same community. 

Communism seeks to disorg inize the organized plan cf society. ‘Ihe system of 
insurance is based upon the spirit of mutual dependence for protection. This 
would communism destroy; it would throw its slimy form across the path of 
progressive civilization, thrust its serpent tongue at skilled labor, and plant its 

poi ,onous fangs in all contributions to progressive civilization, of which fire insur- 
ance is an important one. Communism thrives and fattens not on the conflict be- 
tween labor and capital, but between their respective interests. 

The great panacea for all social maladies, however, is legislation ; the cure for 
communism must come through the influence of the school, the press and the pul- 
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pit. Prejudices must be removed, social schisms spanned and the true relation of 
organized and individual industry be more clearly defined and men taught that 
capital and communism are eternally antagonistic. 








J. J. Berne read a paper on ‘‘ The best rule for adjusting non-con- 
current policies,” after which a memorial address on the death of Asa W. 
Spalding, by Hon. Orrin T. Welch, was read by G20. W. Hayes, and one 
on the death of Edward C. Preston, by George H. Moore, was read by 
M. B. Jones, as was also the report of the committee on resolutions, 
which was adopted. A memorial address on the death of Thomas 
Underwood, by Jasper M. Dresser, was alsoread by H. H. Walker. W. 
T. Clarke read his paper on ‘‘ What underwriters don’t know about 
insurance.” 

John H. Washburn, vice-president of the Home Insurance Company 
of New York, then delivered the annual address. The paper was en- 
titled ‘‘ Fire insurance, a few words on its present condition” (an abstract 
of this paper is given on another page). 

Maj. C. E. Bliven moved that the association show its appreciation of Mr. 
Washburn’s paper by a rising vote of thanks, which was promptly given. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

A committee of five was appointed to select nominees for the directory 
for the ensuing year. 

Eugene Harbeck, secretary of the Michigan Fire and Marine, read 
his paper on “ Adjusters and adjustments” (printed elsewhere). W. F. 
Fox approved of Mr, Harbeck’s remirks on adjustments of fire losses. 

Col. C. M. Ranson read a paper on “‘ Fire insurance in general.” 

J. Edward Hollis, president of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, 
explained the working of his association. 

J. P. Singleton, referring to ‘‘ Insurance in courts,” said ‘‘ that mer- 
chants and manufacturers are taught by the liberality of the courts, and 
the manner in which policies are obtained, to regard the provisions with 
contempt. This, to some extent, was due to effect of competition, He 
thought the assured should advise himself of the conditions, and put the 
same in writing, 

C. C. Hine ot the Monitor entertained the gentiemen present with an 
instructive paper entitled “ Insurance in its relations to civilization.” 

J. E. Whiting, compact manager at New Orleans, referred to the man- 
agement of affairs at his office, which called forth the followi g resolu- 
tion from C. T. Baird of Louisville: ‘ That committees to consist of five 
or seven members be appointed, each to consider and report upon the 
following topics: 

‘*Experiences, premium receipts and losses paid.” 

‘‘ Fire departments and water supply.” 

‘* Local boards and compacts, the nature of.” 

‘*Local organizations, how far observed, and what reforms, if any, are 
needed.” 

‘* Prevailing system of rating.” 

** Restrictive laws and taxation, State or local, with suggestions as to 
relief.” : 

The resolution was referred to the incoming board of directors, 

Geo. W. Hayes offered the following, which was adopted : 

**Resolved, That the directors for the ensuing year be and are hereby 
authorized and instructed to provide for suitable commemorative exer- 
cises and a banquet at the close of the next annual meeting.” 

The papers of John F, Murray, John A. Kelly and Jos. A. Kelsey were 
passed, but will be spread upon the records of the proceedings. 

The election for officers then took place, with the following result: 

President, John Howley ; vice-president, W. D. Clark, secretary, J. C. 
Griffiths. Directors—Anthony Sweeney, Colorado; John Howley, IIli- 
nois; W. T. Clark, lowa; H. H. Friedley, Indiana; Theo. Gardner, 
Kansas ; Geo. H. Moore, Michigan; A. J. Trumbull, Minnesota; H. T. 
Lamey, Missouri; F. W. Lee, Nebraska; L. J. Bonar, Ohio; C. W. 
Potter, Wisconsin ; at large, J. C. Griffiths and E, G. Halle, 

Major C. E. Bliven desired the by-laws changed so as to allow the 
election of president by the entire membership and not from the board of 
directors as heretofore. This was allowed. A general vote of thanks 
was given the presiding officers, to the authors of papers, the hotel pro- 
prietors and the press. The meeting then adjourned. D. W. S. 

Cuicaco, September 14. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES IN COURT. 

Owing to the great length of the address upon the above subject, by Hon. 
John A. Finch, we are unable to give it in full. After commenting, 
however, upon the apparent unfriendliness of courts and juries to insur- 
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ance companies and the reasons therefor, he proceeds, as follows, to 
give his views on the question of an effectual remedy for the unfortunate 
state of affairs. 


It would be easy to multiply the causes that have produced this well-understoog 
antagonism of courts and juries. More practical is an inquiry for a remedy, jf 
there be one. As to this I am not sanguine. If there was such a court as Wesket, 
suggests, with powers simply to determine when and upon what lines companies 
should litigate, a better hope might be indulged for a removal of the aggravating 
friction between company and patron. This could only go to cases arising upon 
construction of the policy and to admitted conduct of the company representatives 
and policyholders after loss. It could not go to cases where the facts are in dis. 
pute. If such a court is ever organized it will be the outgrowth of the earnest work 
that characterizes this body. It cannot come from effort in the company offices, 
Men who organize such a court—perhaps commission or committee would bea 
better term—must be in constant intercourse and feel a common necessity for such 
a body. A committee could be selected from this association which, aided by com. 
petent legal aivice, could determine when a company could with reasonable safety 
submit a purely legal question to the courts. They would of themselves better 
know what a court would probably decide than would the average attorney, 
They would in time free the dcckets from cases where the defense is so pre. 
sented as to provoke criticism, and would very largely free the dockets fiom 
cases where defeat awaits the final result. I suggest this as a possibility, 
hardly a probability ; for it somehow happens that insurance workers are ex. 
ceedingly intractable to rules and compacts of theirown invention. The only hope 
I would have of its success would be in the fact that such a scheme was for mutual 
assistance at the moment, and from the fact that business rivalries would rarely 
have anything to gain by withdrawing. Such a provision would secure to every 
company represented an expression of trained men acting in a common interest. 
The rule of such a committee, as of every company, should be: ‘‘ Beware of en- 
trance to a quarrel; but being in, bear it that the opposer beware of thee.”’ This 
rule they would see wisely applied. It is not enough that a fraudulent plaintiff be 
deteated. He should be defeated as a fraudulent plaintiff. That is to say, the real 
defense should be clearly asserted, and with it every defense the circumstances 
under the policy will warrant. Such a committee would be as much in the interest 
of the public as of the companies, for, rightly understood, their interest is equally 
great that the law be certain and that fraudulent claims be rigorously resisted. But, 
as I said, [am not sanguine of this suggestion. The time may never come when 
such a committee will - organized. I am not expecting its early organization, 
If well arranged it would, in my opinion, afford a partial remedy in time for the 
grievances companies complain of trom the courts. 

A remedy more practicable and with earlier results lies with two persons who are 
much complained of and are much criticised. They have more to answer for than 
all other men or causes combined. I refer to the policywriter and to the adjuster, 
They should discharge their several duties s> well that litigation would well nigh 
cease. But they do not. Take the faults of the policywriter. If you will go 
through the reports you will find that he has been a singulaily infelicitous person. 
[tis generally clear whit he intended to say, but it has frequently—entirely too 

frequently—happened that he did not say what he intended to say. ‘The courts 
must then construe his words. The courts have never failed to remember the 
rule that the language of the person writing a contract is to be construed most 
strongly agaiost him. They undeviatingly construe the policywriter’s work in the 
light of that rule. The policywriter should know, among other things, that ‘‘ con- 
tained in’ does not mean while contained in, and that the policy will follow a dol- 
man or a buggy or a horse wherever it may lawfully be found. He should know 
that whem he uses such a word as ‘‘ contiguous "’ he has simply used an expression 
for a jury to make clear. If the writer of the application before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, referred to earlier, had, after asking if smoking were allowed 
on the premises, thought to ask a question binding the assured not to allow smoking 
on the premises in the future, an adverse verdict might have been saved. He 
should know how to write against the dangers of liens of every kind, and should 
know that a tax lien is not an encumbrance, and that a contract for sale is nota 
sale. Indeed, he should know so much and write it all so plainly down that we 
can read his policy and quote Hamlet on him, ‘‘ How absolute the knave is!" [ 
give him a further hint: He would vastly improve on his work, as some of the 
courts look at it, if he would, as I believe he can, conceive an arbitration clause 
that would be binding, and on request become a condition precedent. ‘Then the 
policywriter should seek a light as from on high to guide him to a phase of poliey 
that would leave his work to stand as a perfect Medo-Persic effort, a document that 
no agent or adjuster cou'd waive, alter or amend. The policywriter here needs 
his supremest intelligence. It may reatily be perceived that the policywriter has 
something to do in this life, and that his best friends must admit, in view of what 
the couris have said, that he has not heretofore done his work with entire satis- 
faction. 

I will add to his duties that after he has written the policy and application he 
cultivate the printer's acquaintance and see (1) that the policy and application are 
printed in full, legible type, and (2) that in all cases where it is expected the appli- 
cation will be relied on as containing anything avoiding the policy in any event; the 
policy when delivered to the insured shall have attached to it a copy of the applica- 
tion as filled out. Such a provision would prevent the constantly recurring allega- 
tion that the truth was stated to the agent who prepared the application, and that 
therefore if the application is not full and complete and true the fault is wholly that 
of the agent. The Supreme Court of the United States in Insurance Company 2. 
Fletcher (117 U. S., 519) has some very refreshing views on this sort of allegation. 
There are hints of value to the policywriter in that case. 

I have perhaps laid heavy enough burdens on the policywriter. If he will meet 
all the requirements named he will present a policy so plain that there is nothiag 
left for a court to construe or a jury to apply. He will thus largely remove the 
danger of litigation between companies and patrons, and only when there is no 
litigation will the company be safe upon purely matters of law from decisions that 
may fairly be challenged as hasty or unwarranted. 

The policywriter presents principally questions of law for the court. The adjuster 
presents principally questions of fact tor the jury. We are considering the remedy 
for the unsatisfactory results in court which insurance companies complain of, and 
I have stated that these results are largely reflected from an unfriendly public im- 
pression. The remedy for this impression 1s not in human power. Something 
may be done to affect it, but it will remain like sin and death and taxes to the end 
of time. 

The adjuster has most to do of all men in affecting public opinion. It is not 
possible for him always to leave the policyholder happy after a loss. The adjuster 
has a task requiring remarkable poise, and indeed a full list of remarkable tacul- 
ties. How he shall exercise these so as tc best impress the public, and at the same 
time best serve his company and not embarrass a great business, is a question 
worthy of his deepest concern. I will not generalize on what is itself a generaliza- 
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tion. The adjuster is the most potent factor in creating public opinion, and he must 
pear himself accordingly. a ‘ uate : . 

The adjuster, as related to litigation, is more within my line of reference to him. 
Next to the policywriter stands the adjuster as a factor in litigation. For conven- 
jence I will, in defiance of practice in many companies, regard the adjuster as the 
only representative of the company acting after a loss. I will add to his ordinary 
duties and powers the duties and powers of president, secretary, manager and 
board of directors. The chief peculiari:y of the adjuster is his wonderful capacity 
for waiving policy conditions. If he will but wa'k about the ruins and decline to 
aid the policyholder according to the provisions of the policy he may find himself 
to have waived all necessity for proofs. If he asks the insured to make out his 
proofs, and the insured does this, the adjuster will be in imminent danger of being 
estopped from the right to defend on any other ground other than failure to make 
roof. Waiver and estoppel become a sort of double-headed nightmare to the 
adjuster. If the adjuster gets defective proofs and sends them back for correction, 
he waives pretty much everything ‘‘in sight,” so to speak. If he keeps them 
without objection, he waives the right thereafter to object, and may not be able 
even to say they were not made intime. The adjuster, in determining a question 
of liability, especially when he is aided by the deliberations of a court and jury, 
is often filled with astonishment at the amount of information the local agent has, 
which is of momentous import. The local agent will be found fairly crammed 
with “knowledge” of matters affecting the risk, all known and in mind or could 
have been in a truly large mind when the policy was written. Of course the con- 
ditions of the policy melt away in the presence of such information. It is a marked 

sriod in the life of an infant when it begins to ‘‘take notice.” If ‘‘the child is 
father to the man,” this fact of early taking notice is proof of a coming local 
agent. If he passes a building in which a terations are in progress contrary to the 
terms of the policy, he takes ‘‘notice’’ of the change, and the adjuster may not 
complain. If a building becomes vacant, the agent will be found to have consent- 
ing “notice to the vacancy. Nothing escapes his ‘‘ notice,” and he may indeed 
be said to have ‘‘knowledge” of things and ‘‘notice’’ of other things that were 
never dreamed of in his philosophy. Ifthe local agent could carry his remarkable 
faculties with him, he would be a most valuable acquisition to the reporto:ial fra- 
ternity of the public press. If the adjuster has not waived the company out of 
court, or estopped it to proceed with the desired defense, he will be lucky if he 
escapes from the ‘‘ knowledge” and ‘‘ notice” of the local agent. 

Asorely beset adjuster, who had Passed in violent movement from the battle- 
dore of waiver to the shuttleco-k of estoppel, came to my office once for advice. 
He said the secretary had so directed him. Disdaining any such mild figure as I 
have just used, he said grievously: ‘t Mr. Finch, I live between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, otherwise known as waiver and estoppel—how am I to escape each and yet 
attend to my busines for my company?” ‘ That is easy enough,” I replied, ‘* all 
you have got to do 1s to act wisely. He went away sorrowing like the man who 
had great riches and was bidden to give it all away. In sober truth, the law of 
waiver and estoppel has been so extensively applied to acts of company represent- 
atives that an attorney, defeated by every condition of the policy, can yet oftea 
succeed in getting a verdict if he can but find that anything has been done in and 
about the loss that 1s not as definite as a formula. ‘Tne adjuster is to his company 
like a wife as a possession, ‘‘a solace or an exasperation.” 

The remedy for litigation, I will not say for bad litigation, for there is none that 
is not bad for the companies in one way or another, and some is much worse than 
some other, is almost wholly with the policywriter and the adjuster. 

But we are improving upon the time of Weskett, and upon our own times. Out 
of the chaos of decisions 1s coming a sort of coherence and certainty. The 
counsel of a company can advise with increasing confidence. The law as to con- 
struction of policies and as to the action of the parties after a loss is coming out of 
the shadows of doubt. We may still ‘‘ see as through a glass darkly,”’ but it isa 
glass through which we try to see, and not a mud fence. It is less dark year by 
year. There remains, in sober truth it must be admitted, there remains much to 
complain of in the rulings of the courts, but the status is not as bad as it would 
seem. The adverse decisions proceed in the main from a desire for fair play. The 
cases as reported, many of them not at all presenting the defenses the companies 
desired to stand on, are generally decided in what the courts deem a spirit of equity 
ina broad sense. Not often does a clear prejudice appear. It isa great advance 
when we know what courts will rule, It is light to the companies when they may 
find in the reports continuing principles. The approach to crtainty has been a 
slow and painful process. The teaching of the courts has been in expensive lessons 
which need not to be repeated lire upon line. We have had quite enough of repe- 
tition. 

In summary conclusion allow me to say a few words as to what should be done. 
The policy should have reference to the class of the risk. A dwelling house 
should not be insured on a blank equally applicable to a mill o: a warehouse. It 
should be in fuil, clear type, and should be expressed in terms incapable of mis- 
understanding. After a loss and as thorough investigation has been made as is 
Possible there should be prompt election whether there is hability or not. If lia- 
bility is admitted, and the amount is in dispute, arbitration should be resorted to, 
and this the pclicy should and can provide for as a condition precedent. If it is 
determined to deny liability there is little excuse in good sense, and none at all ia 
the courts, for demanding arbitration, or for requiring repeated or additional 
proofs, or oral examination, or for putting the policyholder to any expense wha'- 
ever. When these important matters are well understood, and a rule of action is 
taken from them by company officials, we can look for fewer insurance suits, and 
we will have made an approach to the happy time when it is possible to live in 
peace with all men—even with insurance men. 





RATES AND RATING. 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY CHAS. E. BLIVEN, MANAGER OF THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


While the business of insurance is not altogether a question of rates, rates are a 
Prime factor in successful fire underwriting. But with the current method of rating, 
can any underwriter s‘ate positively a minimum adequate rate upon a given risk ? 

The experience of the rating committees of miny local and State boards, and 
even compact managers, in harmonizing their opinions, to agree upon the rating 
of a given risk, clearly proves that individual judgment as to rate is fallible. One 
company will prohibit a line on one or more classes of risks, while another will 
Write such risks with impunity, and at a profit. Certain towns and villages may 

be cited having decidedly different experiences. Of three cities situated in 
one State, and adjacent to each other, in almost a triangle, one has always been a 
debtor to insurance companies, one almost equal, and one a profit. 

Underwriting, though of greater magnitude than any other kind of business, is 
done upon the smallest of margins; and an average profit of five per cent per 
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annum upon the business has not been reached during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. A change of one-tenth of one per cent in the rating of amount at risk would 
make the business one of profit or of loss. 

The physical hazard of any two given risks is rarely if ever exactly alike, there- 
fore the area, construction, occupancy and exposure of each risk must be separately 
considered and valued as to fire hazard. 

Fair and adequate rates are the just due of fire insurance. Without them the 
business cannot be safe or honest. Ifthe premium is not sufficient to meet the 
average loss, the expenses, and to pay a reasonable profit on the capital invested, 
some of the company’s supporters must suffer. The sha:eholder stands first in the 
breach; but if he fails to stem the tide of loss, the propertyholder himself must 
bear the brunt. He.is not only liable to have the amount of his unearned pre- 
mium or the remainder of his insurance swept away, but if he be a loser by fire and 
a claimant for indemnity, not only may he see his expectation perish, but stand 
face to face with ruin. When the subject is rightly. strictly and fully considered, 
the selling of insurance at inadequate rates wears the aspect of fraud. 

Underwriters do not make the hazard, they only fix the rate called for by the 
hazard as they find it. It is just as dishonest to require the one to carry any 
item of hazard found in a risk, or to grant an extra permit which will increase the 
hazard in any way without payment therefore, as it would be to take without 
authority of the company, the actual amount of premium or money that should be 
collected for the hazard and give it to the propertyowner. If the propertyowner 
will erect buildings of large area he should be required to pay higher rates or 
build them of slow burning material. Insurance has its worth, and underwriters 
should be able to name that worth tothe propertyowner. A risk requiring a large 
amount of insurance should require a higher rate than one which can be covered 
by a small amount of insurance, but in practice, however, the reverse appears to 
be the rule. 

In making a schedule for fixing rates the rule should be, ‘Multiplicity of 
hazard and minimum of charge."" Any one item of hazard may cause a fire. Ihe 
charge for insurance against such hazard should be practically a small, but fair 
annual interest upon what would be the cost to the owner to removeit. The 
charge for insurance against any one item of hazard in a risk should no more be 
omitted than so much of the premium, or money due the company, be given to the 
assured or propertyowner. That particular item of hazard may be the cause of a 
future fire and loss to the company. 

An equitable rate for the risk or hazard a company is required to assume is, 
without doubt, the most important single factor in the whole bus)ness of underwrit- 
ing, and whoever, whether an executive officer cf a company, manager, general, 
State, special or local agent, or surveyor of a local board, is called upon to fix 
rates, performs the most responsible act in the whole range of duties devolved upon 
him. Upon such action depends, in the largest sense, the financial success or 
failure of the company. 

Different towns and risks have difterent characteristics, which are as apparent as 
those in different human beings. Therefore, instead of guess work, we must have 
an actu :] survey, and the discrimicating or schedule plan of rating which compels 
every risk to stand upon its own merits 1s the one that should be adopted. 

The influence of this method of rating is beyond computation. It has already 
secured more improvements in the construction of buildings than all the building 
laws in the a: and numerous instances can be cited where smail improve- 
ments prevented the spread of what might have been disastrous fires. 

The popular beliefis that fires are more numerous and a larger amount of propert 
than ever before is now being destroyed by fire, and that the present year, cont 
and day are absolutely the worst ever known. This is perhaps true as a fact, but 
not as a proportion. The number of fires per inhabitant or buildiag, or percent- 
age of value, is no greater in prolortion to-day, the month or the year than it ever 
has been, 

Going back over the statistics of the last century we find that real property 
in this country has increased in taxable value at an average rate of three per 
cent p r annum, and that it is doubled once in about every thirty or thirty-three 
years ; also that the loss has during the same time as steadily increased in amount 
each year, and has averaged about one per cent of an amount equal to the taxable 
value of real property, year by year, and decade by decade, during all these years ; 
so that by adding three per cent per annum to such taxable value of real property 
we can approximate the present taxable value of such real estate in any one year, 
and it may be just as confidently assumed that an amount equal to one per cent of 
such taxable value has been and will be destroyed each year by fire. 

The taxable value of real estate in this country by the census of 1880 was about 
es: add three per cent per annum increase and we have for 1888 over 

16,000,000,000; one per cent of this amount is $160,000,000, which may be reason- 
ably set down as the fire loss for the year. This sum will be in excess of the 
amount as shown by the best statistics that we can obtain; but if to such statistics 
be added twenty five per cent or even twenty per cent for non-reported fires, not 
an excessive amount, the result will be approximately the same. 

Do fire underwriters realize what this fire waste means and do they also realize 
that it is in their power to in time do much to prevent it? It is in the power of 
underwriters to prevent such waste by requiring in the future the erection of slow 
burning bui dings and further the use of a well devised system of schedule rating 
which shall fix a rate upon each risk according to its own merit, requiring every 
item of hazard to be paid for in proportion to its own worth; based upon location, 
fire depa:tment and water suppiy area, construction, occupancy and exposure, and 
also a legal requirement that a coinsurance clause shall be in all policies. 

It is a curious fact that the average per cent of losses to premiums received has 
not, on the average, materially changed during the past fifty years, no matter 
whether the rate was high or low. 

A retrospect of the business of fire insurance will show to the student periodic 
changes, which thoughtful underwriters look for and prepare to meet. Judging 
by the ee these changes wiil in the future be similar to those which have pre- 
ceded ; hence we may assume that the business is governed by natural laws and 
strong principles. If we review we shall find what every student of the business is 
familiar with, that prior to 1810 fire underwriting in this country paid a profit; 
and from 1810 to 1830 numerous companies were formed and rates so reduced that 
many were compelled to use their surplus in payment of dividends. During this 
period the profit, as during the past decade, did not average five per cent; from 
1830 to 1850 it has been stated that the whole amount of premiums received in the 
United States and Canada, with many millions of capital besides, was required to 
meet losses, and we may assume from 1850 to 1888 fire underwriting as a business 
has not on an average paid a fair profit to the companies. Not fifty per cent of the 
companies doing a general agency business, who are represented in this associa- 
tion, have had ten years’ experience, and if we should analyze that experience, we 
would doubtless find that one-half of this number had done the business of fire 
insurance at a loss. 

We may also safely assume that of all the companies organized to do business in 
this country, less than one-quarter are now in existence ; fully seventy-five per cent 
of those have only a local business, and less than ten per cent have cash assets to 
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the amount of half a million, and not over ten per cent have achieved a national 
reputation. But two companies doing a general agency business in 1845 coatinue 
in the agency business to-day. 

It has been stated by one who has a national reputation that the business of fire 
underwriting is ‘‘ all a question of rates,” a statement which I am inclined to think 
has influenced unthinking underwriters to practice that which causes more antago- 
nism and unjust legislation than was ever made relative to the business of fire 
underwriting, mainly because it has been misunderstood. 

While, as indicated at the beginning of this paper, I am not a believer in the idea 
that it is all a question of rates, I am willing to concede that rates arecf primary 
importance, but instead of rates in the aggregat: I mean rates that are discriminat- 
ing. I do not wish that because I have said that the percentage of loss to taxable 
valuation is no greater in proportion to-day than in the past, that the question of 
rates should not be considered, but that anyone who will scan the statistics of this 
country will find that the percentage of population increases practically three per 
cent per annum, or doubles every 33% years. This is also true of the number of 
dwellings, churches and taxable valuation so far as relates to real estate. Risks of 
large area, risks of great physical hazard, risks where large values -re concen- 
trated, should pay a higher rate than is now done in many cases. “We should 
require a larger proportion of insurance to values or coinsurance. One great 
trouble with us — is, we are paying too many to‘al losses, or rather paying too 
large a percentage of the amount at ri:k. 

I am aware that it will be said that the loss by fireis greater to-day than ever 
before, and that my statement that it does not exceed the average percentage dur- 
ing the past fifty years may be quoted as an evidence that we should not increase 
rates. itis not a question of increase of rates, but a question of discriminating in 
rates. I trust, however, that we shall not be cowards 1m this matter, but will have 
the courage, when the faults of ovr business are pointed out, to profit by the criti- 
cism and remove the defects if possible. 

Take the class of special hazards within the field occupied by this association, 
and what have we done to cultivate the owners or even an improvement of their 
risks? On the contrary, have we not antagonized, in part at least, the owners of 
probably more than 6000 flour mills, 350 saw mills, 200 packing-houses and over 2000 
elevators? On the contrary, the non-board and mutual elements have cultivated 
these interests, built themselves up against us, and have become strong and by 
no means insignificant competitors, though having but one-tenth perhaps of the 
capital, and yet doing nearly twenty-five per cent of the busincss, and, as betore 
stated, reaching results which are not only satisfactory, but in some cases surpris- 
ing. 

The reason is ‘‘ lack of discrimination.’’ We makea flat or inflexible rule or 
rate to govern the entire field. We make no discrimination as to towns or risks, 
unless we do it under a scnedule, the basis rate of which is higher than that for 
which we were formerly glad to write these risks, without any addi ion for deficien- 
cies or exposures. Some may say that no money has been made on such risks. 
Granted, if it be at a flat rate. But the reply can also be made that our compet- 
itors have and do reach favorable results by means of discriminating rates, which 
result, in the case of mutuals, is made manifest to the owner by an almost sure re- 
turn of a percentage of the premiums every year. It does not follow that any com- 
pany shall be obliged to write on the risk at a discriminating rate if the experiesce 
of that company shows that it cannot be done at a profit. The experience of each 
company being doubtless difterent from its competitor, such as can write at the dis- 
criminating rate (and schedule rating gives a combined experience) should be per- 
mitted to do so, and, like the shortest line of railroad, will doubtless dictate the 
rate. If it be fur her stat d that schedule rating will require too much detail, we 
further may reply that every business of magnitude reaching success does it 
through d tail and small percentages. 

The general business of the country has changed during the past twenty years, 
and especially the last decade, both in methods and magnitude, If it be said that 
there is a greater destruction of property to-day than in the past, we beg to repeat 
there is greater value, and the percentage of loss to value is no greater to-day than 
it ever has been. If any member will take the pains to investigate the percentage 
of loss to taxable valuation before referred to he will find that such percentage of 
loss has for many years kept pace only with the increase of such taxable valuation. 
Hence no alarm need be had because of the apparent increase in loss of property 
by fire. 

We meet annually without definite plan of action; hurry to the place and hurry 
away, and yet have interests in charge equal in magnitude to any other in the 
country. We are reluctant to go and oft regret that we did. Personal or individ- 
ual interests govern many times, when they should be subordinate to the general 

ood. If we legislate it is to protect local interests and ignore the general field. 
The result is indefinite, irregular and unsatis‘actory. 


THE CONDITION OF FIRE INSURANCE. 
ABSTRACT OF ADDRESS BY VICE-PRESIDENT JOHN H. WASHBURN OF THE 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


I shall only attempt in a very plain way to speak of the condition of the business 
of fire insurance as it now is, and of some of the causes which have brought about 
the existing state of .hing:, and to make a few suggestions as to what we can and 
ought to do for its improvement. — 

What the state of the business is I hardly need tell you. You have it told you 
pretty plainly and often in the correspondence from the head offices of your com- 
panies. The stocks of insurance companies are declining in price from week to 
week, and one company after another is giving up the struggle. During the past 
eleven years at least one company a month has retired from the field. From the 
earliest days of insurance in this country until now the note of alarm has been 
sounding. In 1849, when representatives of all the important companies doing any 
general business were assembled, their numbers were few compared with ours, 
but the burden of their speeches and resolves was much like that we have so often 
heafd, bemoaning the demoralization of the business, forming a tariff of rates and 
agreeing to enforce it. Again, in 1866, the convention was held which r-_sulted in 
the organization of the famous National Board, the call for which deplores the then 
condition of the companies in the following words : 

“The year 1865 was so prolific of losses that while careless, indifferent and reck- 
less underwriting carried with it disaster, even the most cautious and conservative 
underwriters were barely able to stem the current and keep the capital of the com- 
panies they represented intact and unimpaired.” 

Year by year has witnessed the destruction of the property of the country in 
increasing amounts. The improved facilities for the suppression and extinguish- 
ment of fires have not kept pace with the growth of the fire hazard, and each year 
has made it harder for the underwriter to prosper. The increased size and height 
of modern buildings, the introduction of new and more hazardous processes in 
manufacturing, the immense concentration of values in our great cities, have com- 
bined to render the task of the underwriter one of increasing difficulty. 
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Besides these troubles peculiar to itself, the business of fire insurance js by. 
dened with a heavier ratio of expense than formerly. Competition is more keen: 
the margin of profit is smaller; every item of outgo must be most carefully watched 
if the most moderate degree of success is to be expected. This is the more diffi. 
cult since the work is committed to agents scattered over the length and breadth of 
the land, and must be handled at arm's length, and the income gathered in small 
amounts from sources remote from each other and from the main office; and we 
mav well look for a litt'e at the reasons for such a condition of things. ; 

The first and most obvious suggestion is that rates are too low. Ask any intelli. 
gent business man, and he will tell you that while he wants his own insurance at 
the lowest current rates, he cannot understand how the insurance companies can 
live on the premiums they are charging, and that he knows they cannot make 
money at the rates his neighbors pay, whatever he may think of his own. The 
Statistics of the various companies, if they were accessible, would prove beyond a 
question that many classes of property are insured for less than actual cost, and 
that the companies writing them at current rates must either fail of success or make 
an abnormal and illegitimate profit in some other department of their business. 
The figures arrived at by averaging the results of years will be misleading unless 
we further take into account the enormous increase cf expenses during the last 
twenty years. When some of us commenced the business of insurance ten per 
cent was the maximum commission, brokerage was almost unknown, and taxation 
was nominal. 

It is hard for us, when we find that in 1887 the average ratio ot expense to the 
insurance companies was over thirty-six per cent, to realize that in 1865, with all 
the increased expenses of the war and the high consequent taxation, the entire 
average cost was only twenty-eight and three-fourths per cent of the premium, 
As already noticed, the cost of all business has largely increased, but our own has 
suffered disproportionately, by reason mainly of the advance in commissions and 
brokerage, and of the taxes which almost every State and municipality has found 
it convenient and thought it wise to levy upon insurance companies. And not 
content with taxing the profits of the companies, the gross receipts have been so 
generally assessed that in many of the States not only has the business been 
done at a loss, but the companics have been mulcted heavily for the privilege of 
doing this losing business. 

But besides having their receipts thus looked upon as lawful prey the beneficent 
purpose of insurance companies has too often been forgotten, and they have been 
regarded as public enemies, robbers of the people, needing to be restrained b 
law in every direction. Hence the unfriendly legislation of which we have so abe | 
reason to complain, valued policy laws, anti-compact laws and the like, which 
hamper and burden the insurance interest to such a degree as sometimes to force 
it to retire from the field unable to do business at all. Hence the reluctance of 
juries to do justice to insurance companies, which exists to such an extent that it is 
hardly worth while for a company to resist an unjust claim unless it can furnish the 
most positive proof of incendiarism. Tne same motive, also, combined with ordi- 
nary selfishness, leads so many to make exorbitant claims for loss in case of fire. 
Every adjuster knows that there are few men, even among those whose reputation 
for uprightness and honesty is of the best, who will not take every po sible advan- 
tage of an insurance company in case of loss, and regard it as right and honorable 
to make the most of any claim they may have. 

The too prevalent impression that losses covered by insurance are not losses to 
the community tends to increase not only the number of fires, but the aggregate of 
losses by them. ‘The opinion held in the community that the only damage occa- 
sioned to the public by any fire is the amount of loss in excess of that which can be 
recovered from the insurance companies begets carelessness on the part of those 
who entertain it, and leads to negligence of proper precautions against fires and 
failures to provide proper means for their extinguishment. 

We have not yet fully outgrown the time when every man thought himself com- 
petent to man ige an insurance company without any special training for the wrk, 
or however unsuccessful he may have proved himself in other business. It is yet easy 
in many parts of the country to organize a company with a subscribed capival, or 
no capi al at all, and the people are yet too ready to be gulled by companies with- 
out responsibility, that offer them what they call ‘ policies of insurance,” whose 
sole recommendation is that they cost but little at the outset. And as these prové 
a worthless reliance in case of need, or still worse, in case of mutual companies, 
subject their holders to heavy assessments, the cry rises that insurance companies 
are trauds. Thus these ‘‘ wild cat’’ companies not only work direct irjury to all 
having dealings with them, but bring discredit upon legitimate and honorable 
companies. And not this alone, but in order to meet their irresponsible com- 
petition underwriters feel constrained to take many risks which their judgment 
does not approve, with the results, which might be expected, of direct loss in 
money and of the forfeiture of the respect of the community. Companies with sub- 
stantial capital and the best intention are liable to follow this lead from lack of 
knowledge of the rate necessary for protection on many class‘s of risks. No such 
tables ot rates are at hand as are used by the life insurance companies, nor are the 
data available from which such tables could be constructed. Indeed fire insurance 
can never be an exact science as life assurance is. All men must die, and the average 
length of human life can be settled for each generation with mathematical precis 
ion, while fire insurance must of necessity be a science of probabilities based on 
experience. And sounderwriters go blundering on, guessing as Lest they may at 
ihe cost of each class of risk, or follow in the line of their neighbors, and name 
such rates as they can get without knowing whether or not they are equa! to the 
hazard assumed, 

It is thus evident that there are many causes operating to depr ss the busines: of 
fire insurance, and render its results unsatisfactory. But after all that can be said, 
is it true that in comparison with other branches of business this makes the worst 
show of any? Weare told bysvatisticians that scarce one in a hundred of those 
who embark in mercanti'e business goes through life without failure. Have insur- 
ance companies fared as badly as that? How many banks within the memory of 
each of us have failed and gone out of/existence, with heavy loss to their stock- 
holders and the public, or have found it necessary to pass dividends, or cut down 
their capital because of their losses? How many railroads are now in the 
hands of their original stockholders? You know that scarce one in the coun- 
try is operated to-day by those who built it, having passed into other hands 
by foreclosure, many having had more than one such experience, while the 
road that pays a dividend on its stock is an exception to the general rule. Nor is 
there more harmony among managers in other branches of business than prevails 
in ourown. Take railroads as an ex :mple—complaints of rate cutting, of rebates 
and secret agreements, are as rife with them as with us. Charges of bad faith are 
even more frequent and better authenticated, yet nobody predicts that the railroad 
business is going to destruction. a meet and exchange complaints and 
charges against eaca other, but no one of them is looking fo-ward to general ruin. 
Can it be that there is less pluck, or to use the slang of the day, less ‘ sand 
among fire underwriters than is p »ssessed by railroad managers? Would nota 
little more courage, a litile less pessimism, a little more disposition to look upon 
the bright side, be becoming to us all? But even though the condition of things 
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be not as discouraging as we sometimes think, is there nothing that we can do to 
make it better ? 

I may perhaps seem impertinent to say that officers and managers should under- 
stand their business, and yet there is need of saying just that. It is true that the 
time has passed when a man who has failed in some other pursuit or perhaps out- 
lived his usefulness in it, whether as merchant, teacher or preacher, was regarded 
as just the man to be placed at the head of an insurance company, or when, in 
order to be re'ieved of the support of an incapable, it was considered the proper 
thing for his friends to get up an insurance company for his benefit, and yet truth 
compels the statement that there is still need of education among underwriters. 
Jtis not enough that a man should know how to write a policy, and calculate a 
premium, and be capable of estimating a damage by fire. Perhaps the time was 
when these qualifications would suffice, but much more than that is necessary to 
constitute an underwriter to-day. He needs not only to be expert in the technical- 
ities of his own profession, but to know not a little of every branch of business and 
trade. He must be able to judge of the changes of hazard brought about by each 
new discovery or invention, whether it be the use of petroleum and its products for 
generating light and heat, or electricity in its various applications to the uses of 
modern life, or that latest produ: t of the earth, natural gas, and to form an opinion 
of the value of the various safeguards proposed to avert the dangers arising fr m 
their use. He must study the new processes of manufacture with reference not 
only to their own inherent safety or danger, but as to the effect their introduction 
will have in depreciating or rendering obsolete the piant already in existence and 
operation. ‘The changes in the currents of trade ard the fashion of the day must 
not e:cape his notice, and the profit in one quarter and the loss in another result- 
ing therefrom must have his careful attention. Itis his duty als» to watch the 
effect of legislation, whether directly upon insurance interests, or as it bears upon 
the profit and success of every branch of trade and business where insurance is 
required. 

All wades and professions are more or less mysterious to the outside world, and 
none, perhaps, is more so than insurance; the public needs to be taught that many 
popular beliefs in regard to it are fallacies, and who shall be the instructor if not 
the educated underwriter? When the world is wiser men will know that rates of 
insuranc2 cannot be regulated by law ; that taxes imposed on insurance companies 
must in the end be paid by the insured ; that losses by fire, whether insured or un- 
insured, are so much waste of the general wealth; that boards and associations of 
underwriters are not inimical to the public interest; that valued policy laws pro- 
mote incendiarism and work greater injury to the community than to the insur- 
anc® companies whose business they aim to control. 

Many an institution, as weil as many a man, has failed of success for want of 
courage to pursue anindependent course and cut loose from the bonds of custom 
ortradition. [t is so much easier to do as others do—'o pursue a popular course, 
t» yield now and again a concession in ra’e, or an extra commission, or to take an 
undesirable risk, because others do, or to pursue a policy which for a time is popu- 
lar. Sometimes, too, a sound judgment dictates a bold and enterprising course, 
which timid men call reckless, yet in firmly holding to such a line of conduct, once 
deliberately entered upon, may be the highest success. 

We should also cherish a spirit of confidenc: in one another. Underwriters are 
not all thieves and liars, if they are sometimes charged with being such, and a little 
more confidence in others would tend to make them still more worthy of trust. 
Confidence begets confidence, and without it there can be no co-operation in the 
work of removing evils and putting our business upon firm and sa‘isfactory foun- 
dations. There are men and companies, too, that are unworthy of trust, but be- 
cause they are unworthy others should not be discredited, and when we profess to 
give our confidence we should do it fully. 

We should take pride in our profession. I can only feel pity and contempt for 
the man who is ashamed of his calling, and when asked his business replies with 
bated breath and stammering tongu’, ‘‘I am an insurance man.’’ As we respect 
ourselves others will respect us and our calling. We cannot expect men to look 
upto usif we are ashamed of ourselves, and until underwriters properly appre- 
ciate their position the business of fire insurance will not hold the place to which it 
is fairly entitled. Once again a spirit of liberality and strict integrity should char- 
acterize our every act. A mean and unfair adjustment of a loss es more than 
once provok: d hostile legislation, and in the end cost far more than was saved in 
the original transaction. It is no doubt true that insurance companies are in this 
respect more sinned against than sinning, yet we can all call to mind instances 
when one such occurrence has poisoned the minds of a whole community for a 
generation. 

Having thus briefly reviewed the situation as it is at present, let me remind you 
of your duty in the premises and of the opportunity opened b-fore you. You are 
not organized as a Tariff Association to establish rates and secure their enforce- 
ment, to adopt rules and see that they are observed. Yours is the higher and 
wider sphere of studying and promulgating the principles that lie behind all sys- 
tems of rules and rates, of making men more fit for high places in the office and 
the field and of imparting to all about you a knowledge of the true basis and limits 
of insurance. You have accomplished much in the past in these directions; see 
to it that in the future you do not fall below your high privilege. It is for you to 
Prepare the way for tariff associations and local boards, to disseminate such knowl- 
edge through the community that prejudice may be dissipated, unwise and unjust 
legislation averted and the beneficent results of insurance appreciated as well as 
accomplished, to hasten the coming of the time when underwriting shall be uni- 
versally acknowledged as one of the liberal profe.sions, and fire insurance compa- 
Dies shall be recognized as public benefactors. 


WHAT UNDERWRITERS DON’T KNOW ABOUT INSURANCE. 


By W. T. Clark, IowA STATE AGENT, FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE Com- 
PANY OF PHILADELPAIA. 


Do not imagine for a moment that what is to be said on this occasion is to be 
educational in character or bearing, nor frame any delusive idea that it is the inten- 
tion of the paper to criticise what you do know or to teach or inform you what you 
do not know about insurance. There is in this presence too much underwriting 
ability—capacity, talent; yes genius—for any such a watchman about the outer 
Sates of Zion as stands before you to-day to attempt to tackle anything like single 
fanded. Let us rather consider it as of am inquiring nature, and perhaps a con- 
Sultation and comparison of notes as to matters that we do not know about—that we 
feel that we ought to know about and are anxious to learn about. We all think we 


‘know, and beleve we know, some few things about insurance. Yet nct a man of 


Us all but will willingly confess (and that, too, with no undue assumption of 
Modesty) that there are lots of things he does not know about insurance. That 
what he and his insurance friends know amounts in the aggregate to a great deal, 

t that a vast amount remains to be learned. And it is to this unknown and un- 
Tecognized factor that is casting perpetually a shadow ot ignorance, misfortune and 
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error upon our business that this paper refers. Possibly not an underwriter is 
present but will confess to lack of information touching many matters connected 
with insurance that exist, subject to his control, which in the day of loss or disaster 
he should be fully posted about. He doesn't know all he shou'd about his risks. 
This form of ignorance of the business is quite prevalen'—thoroughly well dis- 
tributed. It is found in full feather in the ‘‘ home offic s‘’ of many prominent 
agency companies. The general agent or manager manages to possess a little 
more knowledge on the subject than the home office. The special agent seems 
somewhat better posted than either home office, manager or local agent, yet Mr. 
Special Agent often confesses ignorance. The fact of the matter is that the man 
who holds your policy almost invariably knows more ebout his insu-ance than 
either home office, general, special or local agent and any Granger petit jury in 
the country, selected with sole reference to its utter ignorance, not only of your in- 
surance specially but often of business matters generaily, is quite apt to know more 
about the business than all of us put together. The recent case of Kahnweiler & 
Bro., Lawrence, Kan., vs. Sundry Insurance Companies is a case in point that may 
be appreciated by some present. 

It is not an acknowledged fact that a more careful study, a more extended in- 
quiry, into what we do not know about our own insurances would in a general way 
render us less liable to be the victims of bad losses? Would not the changes of 
profit be enhanced? Why not, then, direct our energies towards the solution of 
some of these small yet only vexatious problems that go to make up the greater 
sum of what we don't know about insurance? I am satisfied that there is plenty of 
money in smalier matters that we hardly think it worth our while to kuow concern- 
ing our business, and which would abundantly pay for research. Your orator 
pleads guil y, gentlemen, to having been connected wi‘h the business of fire under- 
writing for the score of years that are behind us, and he moreover confesses that 
there are more points about fire insurance in its bearings and relations to the pub- 
lic, as well as to property, than he is aware of at the present time; and such being 
the situation, he will, perhaps, be pardoned if he asks a few questions touch- 
ing minor affairs, for purposes of obtaining, if possible, a little more light on some 
things that seem to stand in the shadow. Why was it that after years had been 
spent by the field force of the companies in educating the public to the fact that 
gasoline stoves in dwellings were a source of extra hazard and should be paid for 
as such, why was a change of front ordered and the charge for gasoline stoves 
removed? Did it pay todo the business at the former rate? And, if so, please 
inform us approximately how much more profit underwriters are realizing under 
present arrangements? Has any underwriter here present ever learned of an insti- 
tution existing in Denver, Omaha, Council Bluffs and some other Western towns 
under the name and title of the Economic Light Company, which places a gaso- 
line tank in elevated position on roof, or attaches to side of buildings, where it can 
be higher than the uppermost lights, and thence pipes free gasoline for lighting 
purposes direct to burners distributed about the premises; and can the agg:egated 
wisdom and talent of the local board commissions having that jurisdic ion explain, 
or do they know, why an adequate rate for increase of hazard is not charged in 
towns where the abomination exists? Does any underwriter know how much 
greater percentage of — his company has made on country stores and stocks 
since the adopti n of the rule for the three-fourths clause than it was making betore 
on the same class of property? What does it cost the companies who will insure 
co-operative creameries to d> the business and pay the losses thereon? Does auy 
underwriter or any local board commission, or any other aggregation of insurance 
talent, know how much it has cost in dollars and cents to declare rates off in any 
one town, or in any of the towns in any one State within the bailiwick of this asso- 
ciation, during the years 1887 or 1888, or any part of that time? Does such under- 
writing talent know of any money made for any company by such action in such 
locality, vicinity or propinquity ? Does anyone know of any real interest of the 
insurance business that was ever conserved by the abandonment of any and all 
rates ? Can any underwriter present tell us whether such action was productive of 
good or evil results to underwriting interests in general and to his own corporation 
in particular? Does any underwriter present know the physical and moral hazards 
that both environ and permeate an egg warehouse and its stock? Don't ask me 
whether of the pickling or the cold storage persuasion—it makes no diff_rence. 
Nature decrees three weeks as a period of incubation for the eggs of the barn-yard 
fowl. After the expiration of three weeks from their entry into the world all prop- 
erly regulated eggs should become spring chickens. An egg laid in May should 
be broiled spring chicken on toast in August, or, at farthest, in Sep:ember, Yet 
that May egg, by grace of the egg warehouse, confronts you beside the boiled ham 
of your November breakfast, or lends its untimely and embalmed presence to the 
preparation of the egg nogg that graces your sideboard at the Christmastide, or 
warms up the fires of your patriotism on Washington's Birthday. 

An egg warehouse always brings to mind an undertaker’s sign in Leadville: 
‘*City undertakers. Most commodious corpse preservers in Colorado. Kmbalm- 
ing and shipping East our specialty."" All of us do know that the life and pros- 
perity of insurance companies depends upon their collecting a sufficient amount of 
premiums to pay losses, taxes and expenses, besides a fair margin of profit. At 
the same time, how often it is the case that we do not know enough to accomplish 
even those results, and the balance goes to the wrong side of the ledger account. 
We all think and believe we know enough to achieve these financial successes, yet 
we get left sometimes. We all know, from the president of the company down, the 
rates for insurance premiums find their source in the laws of general averages. 
Yet in the strife and race for business many underwriters lose sight of the fa t tnat 
just a percentage must be given up to the flames within such a period of me, and 
oblivious of the principle which is at once the source and corner-stone of their 
business, deliberately peddle their contracts for indemnity at less figures than cost. 
So that the question resolves itself down to this: The underwriter who deliber- 
ately cuts a well established rate is either simply a peddler of and broker in indem- 
nity and an unscrupulous salesman at best, or else does not know or is criminally 
oblivious of the first underlying principles of the insurance business. ‘Take either 
horn of the dilemma we please, and we see where it landsus. Do any of our 
shining lights in the Northwestern galaxy of stars know the moral effect upon the 
insurance business of so-called double-header agencies or the placing of sec.nd, 
third, fourth and fifth agencies of the same company in one locality and covering 
identical territory? If so, we do not know that the moral effect is good and condu- 
cive to the general advancement and benefit of underwriting interests, and we 
hereby challenge the proof. On the contrary, whoever does it knows that he does 
it against the best interests of the business in general and for the sole purpose of 
swelling his volume of premium receipts and his own contingent commissions 
thereupon. And after this fashion one might go on asking no end of questions 
concerning the things we do not know and would like to learn. But what is the 
use so long as there is a deliberate intention on the part of men who have been for 
years in the harness to be absolute know-nothings regarding points touching the 
vital interests of the art of insurance? And what can we do as an association to 
cure the blindness of those who deliberately refuse to see or will not know? Were 
this a religious society we might pray fora change of heart in such case-, but 
organized as this association is, that is impracticable, and it is questionable at best 
whether redeeming grace is extended to those underwriters who, claiming not to 
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know of the goo4, will not attempt to attain it, nor receive it when presented to 
them, ‘‘who having eyes see not and having ears hear not,” neither will they 
understand. What we know about the business is an encyclopedia—full of infor- 
mation about the well-established facts in the history of fire underwriting, that has 
been making itself for these many years. What we do not know stands as new 
articles, which our encyclopedia ought to contain in the future, which it will surely 
contain if we follow in the true course and take our bearings from the light houses 
of experience laid down on the chart of safety. If this be done, if the errors that 
beset us are habitually steered clear of, if those things we do not know he persist- 
ently investigated, keeping constantly in view the best interests of our profession 
and the advancement of our insurance knowledge, the cloud and the shadow will 
lift and a brighter day will come—a millennial day, in the glory of whose light no 
wild-cat exists ; when the rate cutter is no more, and the insurance liar has ceased 
to be, when the compact manager shall have ceased to manage and closed his 
earthly labors, when the local board commissions shall have gone to their long 
homes, and no mourners go about the streets, when the silver cord of the 
‘* Bulletin is loosed and the golden bowl of the ‘‘ Union” is broken, the fifteen 
per cent pitcher is broken at the twenty per cent fountain, and the wheel of the 
commission agreement broken at the ‘‘double header” cistern. Hail happy 
morning. 
‘* Lo, a cloud’s about to vanish from the way ; 
Once that welcome light has broken who shall say, 
What the evil that shall perish in its way. 

Aid the dawning, tongue and pen, 

Aid it, hopes ot honest men ; 

Aid it paper, aid it type, 

Aid it for the hour is ripe. 

And our earnest must not slacken into play. 

Men of thought and men of action, clear the way.” 


ADJUSTERS AND ADJUSTMENTS. 


By EUGENE HARBECK, SECRETARY MICHIGAN FIRE AND MARINE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


Of the fire losses in the United States in the year 1887, amounting to about 
$110,000,000, the insurance companies paid nearly $60,000,000. This enormous 
sum paid to those unfortunate enough to be sufferers by fire, but prudent enough 
to indemnify themselves against its consequences, was paid to thousands of claim- 
ants on every class and description of property, and each and every claim involved 
an adjustment of loss. Many of the claims were fer small damages, amounting to 
but a few dollars, and were adjusted by the agents of the companies, in the m2- 
jority of cases the claim of the insured being allowed. 

To the public the most important work done by an insurance company is the 
payment of aloss. The work of companies acting individually or in associations 
looking toward the improvement of the hazard, thus decreasing losses both to the 
companies and propertyowners, is but little appreciated. 

There are but two ques ions which the great masses of the insuring public con- 
cern themselves with: What is the rate? How does the company pay ? 

Many insurers forget that in order to be able to Sa and liberally sett'e 
losses companies must receive an adequate rate and have a fair contract. A fire 
generally opens the eyes of such people; they find that companies that cut rates 
and grant privileges denied by pruaent underwriters generally make it up whea 
the fire comes. Many a propertyowner has saved twenty-five cents on his rate only 
to find in his hour of need that cheap insurance is a dear bargain. The great 
majority of propertyowners do not buy cheap insurance, and though frequently 
objecting to ra’es and forms of contract, they patronize the solvent companies that 
have a reputation for fair and honorable dealing—such companies as are repre- 
sented by the members of this association. 

It is not my purpose in these few remarks to enter into a discussion of problems in 
adjustment, or attempt to advance any particular theory regarding the adjustment 
of any particular class of losses; rather is it my intention to briefly discuss the 
question in a general way, taking the position from the outset that the great ma- 
jority of the companies meet all honest claims in a spirit of fairness, and even liber- 
ality. 

To you gentlemen, who are daily engaged in the settlement of losses, it is need- 
less to speak of the many difficulties and complications that occasionally arise. 
Many, if not the most, of these grow out of loosely drawn contracts or non-concur- 
rent insurance. Why business men that would not purchase a vacant lot without 
having an attorney investigate the title and certify to the correctness of the abstract, 
are so careless in making insurance contracts, is one of the things hard to compre- 
hend. 

The majority of claimants are honest, though frequently overestimating the 
amount of their losses. Certainly, it would not be human nature to underestimate 
a claim for loss by fire, but, as we all know, there are those to whom it is no crime, 
nor even a misdemeanor, to rob an insurance company. 

I am one of those who believe that honest claimants are increasing, particularly 
in cities, where fires, and consequently adjustments, are of frequent occurrence. 
Experience, observation and the fair dealing ot companies generally are gradually 
teaching the public that the sure way to secure a satisfactory and immediate settle- 
ment ot loss is to make an honest claim. Thereis not an adjuster for a reputable 
company that has not been instructed to treat honest claimants in the most liberal 
spirit. ‘The directors and stockholders of our best companies are representative 
men, and will not countenance sham practices on the part ot the adjusters em- 
ployed to deal with the patrons of their companies. 

But how do the companies pay? The record in Chicago, Boston, Portland, 
Pittsburgh and many smaller cities and towns that have suffered from conflagra- 
tions show that the companies have promptly paid immense sums for losses with 
few disputes and little liitigaton. It is susprising even to adjusters to see in how 
short a time a large number of losses are disposed of. 

A little over a year ago the town of Lake Linden, in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, was nearly wiped out of existence ; the losses of the companies amounted 
to over ,000, and yet, within twenty days from the time of the fire, every claim 
had been adjusted and neary every one paid; but one claim was disputed, and that 
for the very good reason that the person holding the policy did not own the build- 
ing which he desired pay for. This was sufficient ground, however, for a reporter, 
who knew nothing ot the facts, to telegraph the sensational report to several news- 
papers in the State that the adjusters were taking advantage of the unfortunate 
sufferers at Lake Linden. The lie was promptly nailed, every claimant there sign- 
ing a statement that they had been fairly treated ; but notwithstanding this it had 
its effect on members of the Michigan legislature, then in session, and engaged in 
considering a bill—since a law—that makes it a crime for a citizen of Michigan in 
the insurance business to do certain things which every other citizen in the State 
has a right to do. 

The following is the history of many claims: A fire occurs; the agent telegraphs 
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his company—“‘ Loss under a certain policy; send adjuster.’ As soon as possible 
the adjaster is on the ground; he finds the loss to be an honest one, the claimant 
a good citizen and for years a patron of the company. With the adjuster the busi. 
ness in hand is of every day occurrence. There is but one question to be deter. 
mined: How much do the company owe? He is anxious to expedite matters and 
willing to waive any conditions of the policy, the exactness of which would delay 
the settlement. Frequently he finds the assured, who has perhaps trusted the com- 
pany for years, now beginning to distrust its special representative sent there for 
the purpose of determining the amount of the loss and paying the claim. Some of 
the claimant's over-anxious neighbors have perhaps advised him to look out for 
the adjuster, ‘‘ that all adjusters are sharp fellows and never pay as much as they 
should ;"’ that he ought to put in a big claim as it will be cut down, etc., ete, 
Never having had a fire the experience is a new one, and, forgetting that it 
is for the interest of every insurance company to deal fairly with their patrons, he 
receives the adjuster as an enemy, not as a friend. Once engaged, however, in the 
work of arriving at the amount of loss he finds the settlement a much easier matter 
than he anticipated. The adjuster investigates closely and insists upon evidence 
of value before the fire ; the amount is agreed upon, the claim is paid or promised 
at a given date, the assured is indemnified and the company has made a friend. 

It requires patience, tact, business training, a large fund of general irc formation, 
a judicial mind and an honest purpose to make a successful adjuster. Many of 
them engaged in the profession of adjusting would make their mark in any busi- 
ness or profession to which they might give their attention and direct their energies, 
Like all other professions, but few excel; many have excellent ability, a few are 
unscrupulous, and some are incompetent; these last twoclasses do not remain long 
in the profession ; they soon lose caste with the better class of companies, and 
eventually are driven out of the profession ; not, however, until in many cases they 
have done much harm to reputable adjusters and to the insurance business. To 
this cless of adjusters can be charged much of the inimical legislation against insur- 
ance companies. The whole profession suffers on their account, and such action 
should be taken by companies and gentlemen who are honorable adjusters as will 
put a quietus on their operations. May the day soon come when, by the united 
action of honest companies and their adjusters, any man who treats an honest 
claimant unfair will be forced to seek some other means of obtaining a living. 

The alleged adjuster who thinks he is sharp and does most of his work with his 
mouth at hotel ‘abies, in railroad cars, and in other public places, is a species that 
should be exterminated. Asa rule, he has not brains enough to protect the inter- 
ests of the company so unfortunate as to employ him, and usually pays more than 
the loss, but his talk creates bad impressions and makes votes on the wrong side in 
the legislature, 

As the business of the country increases and immense values are concentrated in 
single buildings, or on premises subject to one fire, making it necessary for the 
owner to seek the protection of a large number of companies, we find claims that 
amount to several hundred thousand dollars of frequent occurrence. Within the 
past three years the records show quite a number of claims where individual firms 
or corporations have received more than half a million dollars as indemnity, the 
result of a single fire. ‘Those immense claims will increase in number as the busi- 
ness of the country grows, and how they shall be promptly and justly disposed of 
at a minimum of expense, is an important question. The practice of giving the 
work to a committee of first-class adjusters, selecting those who have had experi- 
ence on the line of loss to be adjusted, is undoubtedly the best manner of settling 
these large losses. When more than one item is involved, as in manufacturing 
risks, where specific amounts are insured on building, machinery and stock, a com- 
petent committee on each item usually facilitates acuon and brings about a spe dy 
settlement. The practice has been, it seems to me, to have too many adjusters on 
these committees. Two or three are as many as can do good work on each com- 
mittee, and frequently one is as many as can do good work on such committee, 
and frequently one is better than more. 

In a recent conversation with an old adjuster, who stands at the head of the pro- 
fession, he said: ‘‘In all my experience [ have never been on a loss that I could 
not have settled better if alone, or with one other, and frequently | have found it 
more difficult to harmonize a committee than to settle with the assured.” 

Large committees mean large bills, and sometimes unsatisfactory results. The 
old adage, ‘‘ Too many cooks,” etc., applies here. 


ADJUSTING BY LOCAL AGENTS. 


As arule, local agents should not be burdened with the adjustment of losses. 
Where the loss is very small, or of such a nature as to be determined by an 
appraisal, an exception can be made and satisfactory results obtained, but where 
the loss is not very small, and especially where more than one agency is interested, 
an adjuster should always be sent. Where the companies represented by several 
local agents are interested in aloss and the adjustment is placed in the hands of 
the agents, a temptation frequently arises to make capital and secure future busi- 
ness at the expense of the companies interested. 

Many of the best agents refuse to adjust any loss, save small damages, having 
learned by experience that they are not the proper persons to stand between their 
patrons, the assured, and their employers, the companies. Others are always 
anxious to adjust losses, thinking, undoubtedly, that by so doing they secure ad- 
vantages for themselves and their companies. 

Would it not be better for companies, agents and claimants if all important ad- 
justments were placed in the hands of the professional adjuster? In my judgment, 
yes, and for many reasons; jealousies among local agents would be avoided and 
settlements would be facilitated, or, admitting that the local agent is eatirely com- 
petent, his agency business is constantly calling him away from the work, or taking 
his mind from the case in hand. : 

Further, the adjusters do not compete with the local agent for commissions. 
Why should he compete with the adjuster in his branch of the business ? 

Losses are either adjusted by agreement or by appraisal. Where an agreement 
cannot be had, or where the nature of the loss requires the services of experts to 
determine the value of and the damage to the particular class of property involved, 
many adjusters, from years of experience in adjusting losses, are competent to 
determine whether or not the assured’s claim is excessive, and while permitting 
and often urging the assured to procure the opinions and figures of experts, act for 
the company alone. Such men are invaluable to the companies fortunate enough 
to secure their services. When experts are employed, none but honest, competent 
men should ever be used. Men who, if mechanics, can back up their figures by doing 
the work, or if mechanics, whose reputation for integrity is unquestioned. In nine 
cases out of ten appraisals result in awards favorable to the insured. ‘This fact 35 
generally recognized and the reason of it is plain enough. (Questions arise as to 
quantities or quality between the appraisers, and the claimant invariably gets the 
benefit of the doubt. : 

Amongst the difficult adjustments are those where the product of manufacturing 
establishments is involved. Policies differ somewhat, and the question of what !s 
indemnity to the manufacturer under our contracts is one that should be more 
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clearly defined, whether the product be agricultural implements, lumber, short ribs 
or any other article. Whether the price of the product be daily y aegeen in the news- 
papers or dealt in on the Board of Trade, is not the question for underwriters to 
consider. Do we insure profits under our policies is the question ? 

It is clearly not the intention of insurance to cover profits of manufacturing in- 
stitutions, and any adjustment that enables a manufacturer to dispose of his pro- 
duct to insurance companies at ‘market values is a dangerous precedent. 

A commercial necessity may require us to make specific contracts, expressing in 
the written portion of our policies what the basis of settlement shall be on certain 

roducts, such as pork and lumber, but the broad principle that manufacturers’ 

rofits are not insured is a sound one, from which it would be unsafe to depart. 

Hasty adjustments cost the companies much money and breed fires; of this we 
have all had frequent example. Noclaim should be allowed until after the most 
thorough investigation, and until the best obtainable evidence of value is submitted, 
carefully considered and every item brought to a cash basis. Such action is just to 
the assured, who is entitled to indemnity and nothing more, and to the company, 
who under the policy contract should have proper vouchers for the expenditures. 

The good adjuster takes nothing for granted, but proves all things, makes no 
lump settlements, accords to the assured without quibbling all of his rights, and 
firmly insists upon those of the company. He has the ape of his convictions, 
and, having experience, he approaches each claim with confidence, and disposes 
of it in a business-like manner. With him right is always right. 

Regarding the private affairs of a firm, corporation or individual that he had 
knowledge of, his lips are as a sealed book, his —— is as honorable as any in 
the land and his acts are gradually removing the = of the public against 
insuiance companies. The percentage of litigated claims is but a small fraction 
of one per cent, and in most cases where resort is had to the court, there is fraud 
either in the fire or claim. 

It is a mistake for adjusters to recommend the payment or compromise of fraud- 
ulent claims where there is any legal defense. ‘The contesting of claims on tech- 
nical grounds is to be deprecated, but where there is fraud, it is better to pay at 
the end of a law suit, with costs, than to be bullied into making crime profitable, 

Make it as easy as is consistent with the contract and sound business principles 
for the honest claimant to secure his indemnity, but when once fully satisfied that 
fraud has been attempted, every honorable method should be resorted to to defeat 
the claim. When rascals understand that insurance companies fight dishonest 
claims and that fraud is always resisted, there will be fewer fires, and the cost of 
insurance to honest men will be less. 





Meeting of the ‘‘ Union.” 


THE report of the proceedings of the Union at its recent meeting at Lake 
George, N. Y., as usual was not made public. This year the attendance 
was large and considerable work was disposed of. The most important 
matters acted upon were as follows: 

The practice of appointing several agencies in the same town or city 
where the territorial divisions of such town or city do not seem to re- 
quire it, was most strongly deprecated ; but as aside from that no rule 
was adopted, those believing in this plan of securing business will 
probably keep right on. 

“ Tornado rates” on buildings occupied as dwellings and barns ex- 
clusively for private purposes; the minimum rate must not be less than 
fifty cents per year, seventy-five cents for three years and one per cent 
for five—a modification. 

Unjust taxes and license ordinances, when not repealed or satisfac- 
torily reduced through the efforts of the committee on taxes, shall in 
future be handled by the local commission, and they at their discretion to 
order a certain percentage of increase in rates to compensate for such tax 
orlicense, Thus the assured pays for the unjust taxes. 

Denver, Col,, is, like unto the poor life assurance fraternity, troubled 
with the practice of rebating. Now, forthwith, a discontinuance shall be 
secured or the rates of the beautiful city will be suspended and the com- 
pact manager shall cease to regulate, as of old. 

“Form of policy on cotton:” The subject was referred to a committee 
to confer with the Southeastern Tariff Association and the associations of 
other cotton States. After an agreement is made the form to be promul- 
gated and made mandatory. In the meantime local boards in cities 
where cotton is handled are to recommend the use of the form now used 
by the Southeastern Tariff Association. 

A schedule for rating boot and shoe factories was adopted. No change 
in the rules and charges for the use of petroleum as fuel took place ; 
the present rules will continue another year, 

“Compacts :” Those in existence and all semi-compacts, shall remain 
in force unti] reduced or abrogated by the local commission having juris- 
diction, Every member shall require his agents in places where com- 
pacts exist to join them and observe the square rules and regulations. 
No new compacts will be established or existing ones enlarged without 
the consent of the companies interested in the territory which may be 


' Proposed. Local board commissions are to investigate all compacts and 


take such action asin their judgment will be to the interest of the com- 
panies, 

Packing-houses will receive the attention of a standing committee in 
the future, 
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The Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Company was enrolled as a 
member of the order. 

The next meeting will occur February 27, 1889, at Louisville, Ky., in 
the Galt House. 











MERE MENTION. 





—The Vermont legislature meets October 2. 

—The Mutual Life has begun business in France. 

—North Andover, Mass., has voted not to buy a steam fire engine, 

—The Hong Kong Fire has started a branch in London at 3 Lombard 
street, E. C. 

—The deaths in the city of Philadelphia for the week ending Septem- 
ber 15 were 365. 

—Junction City, Kan., had a $125,000 blaze September 12. Two men 
were burned to death, 

—J. J. Guile, United States manager of the Sun Fire Office, came back 
from Europe last week. 

—During the first six months of this year the Mutual Life of New 
York paid for death claims $3,676,884. 

—Wnm. M. Railey, the new agent of the Niagara Fire at New Orleans, 
is an enterprising and active business man, 

—The fire department committee of Richmond, Va., recommends the 
organization of an additional engine company. 

—The better part of the village of Dallas, Col., was burned September 
10, with a loss of $40,000. No fire department. 

—The officials at the government depot at Jeffersonville, Ind., have 
organized a fire company to protect the property. 

—Guy E. Sabin, chief of the fire department of Jonesboro, Tenn., fell 
from a roof while working at a fire last week, and was killed. 

—The St. Paul (Minn,) Fire Department estimates for the year ending 
September, 1889, aggregate $308,900. Salaries are put down at $17,300. 

—We are indebted to Hon. W. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the Dominion of Canada, for a bound copy of his report for the 
year 1887. 

—The Belfast, Calais and Eastport, Me., business of the London and 
Lancashire has been reinsured in the Orient of Hartford and Peoples of 
Manchester. 

—Frank T. Stinson has been elected president of the Pacific Fire of 
New York, to succeed the late Mr. Jeremiah, George Jeremiah becomes 
secretary of the company, 

—The new paid fire department of Mobile, Ala., has been formally 
organized. It will consist of three steam fire engine companies and a 
hook and ladder company. 

—The Mayor of Fall River, Mass., has vetoed an appropriation of 
$2500 for an additional hook and ladder truck, ‘“‘on account of the low 
state of the city’s finances.” 

—The Cincinnati firemen are endeavoring to organize a life and acci- 
dent assurance company of their own, and are collecting subscriptions 
among the citizens to start it. 

—Incendiaries have been burning clover-hullers about Lima, O., lately. 
Seven have been destroyed within about a week, and the farmers have 
hired detectives to find the criminals. 

—The August fire losses in New Hampshire were $23,700, due to 
twelve fires. The insurance paid was $11,916. The property losses in 
August, 1887, were $178,527 and insurance $88,852. 

—The Grand Opera House block at Syracuse, N. Y., was destroyed by 
fire September 13. The losses aggregate $208,000, insured for $75,000. 
There were many narrow escapes, but no loss of life. 


—The steamer Melzingah, well known on New York bay, was burned at 
Pensacola September 6. The loss was $20,000. She was taken to Pen- 
sacola from New York last spring to be used as an excursion boat. 


—W. C. Lewis of Rochester, late solicitor for the United States Mutual 
Accident Association, has taken the agency of the Fidelity and Casualty 
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Company for Rochester, and will hereafter be found at his old place in 
the Power’s Hotei rotunda, soliciting for accident insurance in behal: of 
the Fidelity and Casualty. 

—The Citizens Mutual Life Insurance Company has been incorporated 
at Minneapolis, Minn., by Charles A. Bishop, W. E. Akers, J. S. An- 
derson, J. F. Beaumont, S. M. Finch, A. D. Barnum, George M. Hurd, 
E. M. Mabie, E. E. Cooley and J. R. Beck, 

—At the directors meeting of the Phoenix of Hartford, last week, 
Henry Kellogg was re-elected president. The new officersare: D. W. 
C. Skilton, vice-president ; J. H. Mitchell, second vice-president; Geo. 
H. Burdick, secretary ; Charles E, Galacar, assistant secretary. 

—At a ball at Detroit, last week, a young woman fell dead while danc- 
ing. It was found that she had laced herself so tightly that the flesh lay 
in folds beneath the corsets, and the exertion of dancing caused the 
bursting of a blood vessel. She was to have been married the next day. 

—Defaulting bank teller Pitcher of Providence has been convicted in a 
Montreal court of bringing stolen money into Canada, and will get some 
punishment, anyhow. The Guarantee Company of North America may, 
we understaad, be thanked for this eminently satisfactory conclusion of 
the case. 

—George H. Burford, president of the United States Life, left New 
York a few days ago on a month’s trip among the extreme Western 
agencies of the company at Kansas City, St. Paul, Denver, etc. ‘This 
company has increased its business for September $100,000 over that 
obtained in September, 1887. 

-—-The Insurance Company of Dakota, of Sioux Falls, has finallly 
kicked the bucket. On complaint of foreign creditors Judge Garland 
appointed A. M. Crosby receiver. A press dispatch says: ‘‘ The lia- 
bilities are about $200,000, exclusive of the obligations incurred by the 
recent absorption of the Western Fire and Marine. The assets are about 
$20,000.” 

—A press dispatch from Raleigh, N. C., dated September 14, says: 
‘* An insurance adjuster named Horace L. Spice, who is acting as repre- 
sentative of various Northern insurance companies which have insurance 
on the cotton compress recently burned at Charlotte, was arrested at that 
place yesterday by Sheriff Cooper. The charge against him is that he is 
adjusting losses on property insured by companies which have no 
authority to do business in North Carolina,” 


—Hiram E. Reed, Jr., of Evansville, who was accidentally killed while 
a guest at the Palmer House, Chicago, carried $90,000 of life assurance, 
of which $10,000 was accident. To-day D. B. Shideler of this city, gen- 
eral agent of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York, paid to 
the administrator of the estate $30,000, being the value of policies held in 
his agency. Of this amount $25,000 had not been in force one year. Mr. 
Shideler was the first to respond.—/ndianapolis News. 


—John B. Fisk is under arrest at Brooklyn, N. Y., on a charge of 
attempting to burn his mother’s residence, He had not been living at 
home, but frequently visited it surreptitiously and slept in the cellar. 
On the day ip question he piled a bureau and a quantity of wood in the 
cellar and set fire to it. The flames were discovered in time, however, 
and extinguished before much damage was done, He said at the time of 
his arrest that he would have his mother’s life if he had ‘‘ to wait a thou- 
sand years.” 

—We don’t know which is to be the more heartily congratulated—John 
M. Crane, late secretary of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, or the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company of Portland. Crane, after 
twelve years of yeoman’s service with the former company, has transferred 
his allegiance to one of the soundest and most popular life companies in 
America, and the Union Mutual has secured as its New York manager 
a thoroughly able, energetic and deservedly popularinsurance man. Mr. 
Crane will hereafter be found at 96 Broadway, New York. 


—A press dispatch from Washington, September 14, says: ‘‘ The 
heads of departments having been requested by the Senate judiciary 
committee to give their views on the bill which has passed the House 
authorizing indemnity and guarantee companies created under State laws 
to become sureties upon all official bends required by Federal statutes, 
the Postmaster-General has sent in a vigorous attack on the bill in gen- 
eral and in detail, although the legislation was recommonded by two of 
his predecessors and by at least two other Cabinet officers of previous ad- 
ministrations.” 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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—Hon. Charles Kahlo has been appointed manager for Indiana of the 
Germania Life Insurance Company, with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
About Colonel Kahlo The New York Tribune of September 10 said; 
‘* He, from 1878 to 1882, represented the Democratic district of Cass and 
Carroll counties as a Republican in the State Senate, and was one of 
General Harrison’s warmest supporters in the legislature when he was 
elected to the United States Senate.” President Arthur appointed him 
Consul for the United States at Sydney, New South Wales, and since the 
close of his term he has been engaged in mining and other business ven. 
tures until two months ago, when he decided, for the benefit of his family, 
to return to America. When the New York Life entered Australia a few 
years ago, Colonel Kahlo rendered valuable assistance in establishing the 
company there. Vice-President Scott of the Equitable life Assurance 
Society sought his help when the Equitable entered the colonies, and 
Colonel Kahlo traveled much with Mr. Scott and was handsomely 
paid for his assistance in getting the Equitable established in that 
country. Colonel Kahlo is a German by birth, and during his political 
career in Indiana he naturally made a wide acquaintance among 
that race. The prestige of this company as a German-American organ. 
ization and its good financial condition will aid him in his efforts to 
organize an effective working corps of agents and build up a large busi- 
ness in Indiana. It is probable that the company will erect an edifice at 
Indianapolis as an evidence of its desire to seek the favor and confidence 
of the Indiana public. Colonel Kahlo is a man of enterprise and great 
energy, an excellent conversationalist and possesses a strong individv- 
ality. The Germania Life is fortunate in securing his services. 


—We received the following dispatch from Chicago Wednesday morm- 
ing: ‘‘General agency Anglo-Nevada to be changed at Chicago, proba- 
bly Louisville and New York. Rumor that S. T. Collins, formerly man- 
ager of the Commercial Union at Chicago, will be named as successor 
here.” Recent letters issued from the home office of the Anglo-Nevada 
Assurance Corporation indicate that some changes are contemplated, but 
on inquiry at the office of Mills & Ford, managers for the Middle States, 
the only information that they were able to furnish was that it did not 
seem probable that Davis & Requa, the able Western managers, 
would leave the service of the company. The organization of 
the company, as shown by THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK, is as follows: 
General agents: Mills & Ford, for New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and District of Columbia; N. Foster, Jr., & Wise, 
Boston, for New England States; Davis & Requa, Chicago, for Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, Dakota and 
Missouri; J. W. Beilstein, Louisville, for Tennessee, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina; Lofland & Menard, Gal- 
veston, for Louisiana and Texas; Adams & Boyle, Little Rock, for 
Arkansas; Frith & Zollars, Denver, for Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, 
New Mexico and Wyoming. Special jurisdiction of home office: Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Montana, Oregon, Washington Territory 
and Idaho Territory. The company operates in all States and Territories 
except Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. The statement is 
made that on October 15 Virginia, West Virginia and North and South 
Carolina will be separated from the department now under the managt- 
ment of Mr. Beilstein. Mr. Beilstein was in New York a few days ago, 
and has since left for the West. Mills & Ford have made money for the 
company, and any change in their field would be an enlargement of their 
territory. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—J. J. E. Rothery, agent for the Commercial Union, at Boston. 

—W. H. Brewster, Jr., agent for the Northern Assurance, at Boston. 

—Christian & Wagner, agents for the Eagle Fire, at Minneapolis, Minn. 

—W. H. Cunningham & Co., agents at Chicago for the New York Bowery. 

—F. Weneeler & Co., agents for the North American of Boston, at Cincinnati. 

—Lindsay & Hoyt, agents of the Providence-Washington, at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

—W. F. Lunt, district agent for the Mutual Life of New York in Southeastert 
Massachusetts. 

—George Coker & Co., agents for the Merchants and Manufacturers of Pitts 
burgh, at Cincinnati, O. 

—C. H. Spencer & Co., agents for the Northwest of the Fire Association and 
Mutual Fire of New York, with headquarters at Minneapolis. 


—W. G. Oberteuffer, general agent of the New England Mutual Life, for the 
District of Columbia, succeeding Hartwell Lincoln, resigned. 





